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AXAHE importance of proper 

¢ VENTILATION is more ge- 
nerally felt at this. time than 
it was a dozen years ago; 
that is, larger numbers of 
persons have become con- 
vinced that bad air will kill as certainly as 


prussic acid, though not so quickly. Indivi- 


duals have always understood this, — have | 
always laboured to convince the multitudes of 


the truth of the assertion, and to induce the 


adoption of means to obtain the fullest supply | 


of pure air; but it is only recently that the 
masses have been impressed with the fact, and 
have thought it worth while to employ the 
means suggested. The evidence that has been 
brought forward is most conclusive, and abun- 
dant : books of all sizes have been written upon 
it; commissioners to inquire into the state of 
large towns have recommended “ that measures 
be adopted for’ promoting a proper system of 
ventilation in all edifices for public assemblage 
and resort ;”’ and so, by repeated striking, the 
impression has been at last communicated to 
the general tympanum. 

The great question now is, how can ventila- 
tion be best effected,—in what manner can the 
vitiated air be removed and fresh air supplied, 
without producing currents injurious or offen- 
sive to the human frame? And to tell the 
truth, notwithstanding the numerous experi- 
ments made within the last thirty or forty 


years, and the tomes that convey their results | 


to the world, it is not easy to reply to the ques- 
tion. The same means cannot be uniformly 


adopted in all cases, but require to be adapted | 


to varying circumstances. 
be laid down; much must depend on the in- 
telligence of the persons to whom the structure 
is entrusted. A change in the temperature of 
the external atmosphere, or of the direction 


of the wind, may alter entirely the effect of a | 


mechanical arrangement ; and the presence of 
a larger or smaller number of persons than 
was expected, would require corresponding 
changes in the supply of air, and the tempe- 
rature to be artificially given to it. 

We have recently, on more than one oeca- 
sion, directed attention to this subject, and our 
columns have been open for the particulars of 
every invention bearing on it, and for every 
suggestion likely to prove of value in the in- 
vestigation of principles. We are forced, how- 
ever, to recur to it by the letters of influential 
correspondents, pointing out the magnitude of 
the experiments which have been made, and 
are now being made, in the temporary Houses 
of Parliament, asserting the positive failure of 


them, and urging the necessity for other and | 


totally different arrangements in the new 
Houses. Our inquiries amongst the members 
of the House confirm, we are sorry to say, 
these assertions, and lead us to regard with 
fear and trembling the extravagantly expensive, 
and architecturally destructive, preparations 
for ventilating, which have been made by Dr. 
Reid. According to the “ Brief outlines illus- 
trative of the alterations in the House of 
Commons, in reference to the acoustic and 
ventilating arrangements,” which Dr. Reid 
presented to Mr. Hawes’ committee in 1837, 


No exact rules can | 


| the principal object which he endeavoured to 
attain was,— To introduce air equally over 
the whole floor, both in the galleries and in 
the body of the house ; to sustain an equal flow 
at all times proportional to the number present, 
and to admit air either at natural temperatures 
or after passing through the heating appara- 


tus, as might be required.” This, one would 


suppose, with no limits as to expenditure, 


and no personal scruples about cutting and 
hacking a building whether old or new, was 
nota very difficult task; and when the enor- 
mous machinery by which it was to be effected 
was seen, including a huge shaft 120 feet high, 
the object was considered to be as good as ef- 


fected. Alas! for the vanity of human expecta- 
tions. 


The present House of Commons, lobbies, 
committee-rooms, and galleries, with the three 
hundred thousand little holes in the floor, are 
no better than the old House,—rather worse, 
—the currents are most offensive and hurtful, 
and the eseape of the vitiated air slow and un 
certain. Members say their feet are in an ice- 


pail, and their heads in a vapour-bath, in direct 


contravention of the old advice, to keep the 
feet warm and the head cool. But so it is, 


and members get soon fatigued, and some fall 


the seeds of bronchial disorders are implanted, 
Things therefore look serious, and when we 
find the works at the new Houses stopped and 


supports cut away with the simple direction 
that some other means must be found (whether 
there be any or none) to carry superincambent 
weight, it is surely time for the public, if not 





| the members, to look about them. We have 
| watched the mode of proceeding both at the 


Liverpool Hall and Assize Courts, where the 


and at the new Houses of Parliament, and to 


speak the truth, are satisfied at neither place. 





Between the ceiling of the pit and the roof 
there is a very large space appropriated as the 
painting-room, and in the sides of the roof there 
are a dozen or more skylights, made to open, 
by means of which much of the heated air 
that accumulates in the roof, brought up 
amongst other causes by the chandelier, is got 
rid of. Now, as an instance of the necessity 
of constant attention, and of the difficalty of 
laying down rules to be followed without dis- 
cretion, it may be mentioned that if when the 
wind is in a particular quarter some of these 
lights be opened, the hot air, instead of escap- 
ing, is kept down upon the audience. 

Three or four years ago, the ventilation 
being considered defective, Dr. Reid was called 
in to improve it; whieh he attempted to do 


| by forming a large /ouvre about 10 feet square, 
| in the roof, with a cowl to close it at the side 


from which the wind blows; the object being, 
not to bring cold air in, but to allow the heated 
air to escape. The single advantage that could 
be expected of this over the windows already 
mentioned is, that it should be self-acting,— 


| that, instead of having on a change of wind to 
| close the windows exposed to it and open those 
| on the other side, the wind should itself effect 


| the same operation. 
ill; while in all, according to Mr. Wakley, | 
| 


This, however, is not 
found always to be the case, and the cowl is 


| not considered of great value by those who are 


| engaged in the house. 


Another of Dr. Reid’s 


| : 4 
| operations was to convey fresh air to her 


interfered with, architect’s plans altered, and | 


Majesty’s box, Here he employed a “ blower,” 


| —ill-construeted as it seems to us,—in an aper- 


ture connected with the external atmosphere, 


and opening into the box behind the silk with 
which it is lined. This employed two men 


the whole evening, but so entirely failed to 


| produce a good effect, that it is now no longer 


} used. 


architect’s plans seemed to us sadly treated, | 


With this exception, there is no mechanical 


| arrangement throughout the house to bring in 
|air, and of the system “invented by Mr. 


| <A short time since a letter on this subject 

appeared in the 7Zimes reminding the honour- 
able persons whose duty it is to superintend | 
the arrangement of the new Houses, that a con- | 


| trivance was in operation for many years by 
| whieh the atmosphere of the House of Lords 
was kept in a pure state, and at an agreeable 
and uniform temperature. The writer said of 
the apparatus that “it was planned, without 
any charge, by the ingenious Adam Walker, 
the philosopher, and laid down by the late Mr. 
Moser, of Soho, and it was, and I believe still 
is, used in her Majesty’s Theatre. Surely, Sir, 
itis the duty of hon. members at length to free 
themselves from the deluding trammels with 
which Dr. Reid finds it his interest to surround 
them. Ifa plan of known efficiency exists, is 
its adoption to be prevented because the pecu- 





niary interests of a bungling experimentalist 
are in a different direction?” 


Adam Walker, and laid down by the late Mr. 
Moser, of Soho,” there is no trace. Windows 
have been opened in every available position, 
and it is by constant attention to these, under 
the direction of the gentleman before named 
(Mr. Marshall), who has found pleasure in the 


} 


subject, and is pursuing it con amore, that the 


| frequenters of the Opera House owe much of 


the comfort which has been found there, not- 


| withstanding the unexampled crowds which 
| fill it. 


W hat is now wanted there, isa controllable 


| arrangement to bring in air at the bottom, in- 


| dependently of the doors, the means of getting 
| rid of it at the top being ample.° 
| unpleasant and dangerous drafts is of course 


To avoid 


| the difficulty, as in all similar cases ; but this 
| would be lessened if it were oftener remem- 


In consequence of this letter, several requests | 


were forwarded to us, that we should examine 


Her Majesty’s Theatre, where lately great 
improvement in the state of the air had been 
| found, and lay before the public some particu- 


lars of the mode of ventilation pursued there, 


} 


We accordingly applied to Mr. Lumley, the 





present proprietor, and received from that 
gentleman every facility desired. We went 
| over the building with Mr. Charles Marshall, 
in whose hands the arrangements for ventilat- 
ing the theatre are placed, and were compelled 
to arrive at the conclusion that the improve- 
ments in the ventilation alluded to, were chiefly 
owing to the increased attention paid to the 
meaus under their control, whereby they are 
adapted hour by hour to the varying cireum- 


stances to which such a structure is liable, 








bered that it is not so much cold air that is 
required as pune air, and that by slightly 
raising the temperature of that which is intro- 
duced, even in summer, and bringing it in 
through numerous apertures, the chief end 
might be attained without the inconvenience 
described. In concluding this allusion to the 
Opera House, we cannot omit bearing testi- 
mony to the desire manifested by the present 
proprietor, Mr. Lumley, to increase the excel- 
lence of his theatre, as well in the particular 
to which our attention has been directed as in 
all others.t We shall return to the general 
question of ventilation before long. 








* Double doors might then be placed in the pit corridor, 
#0 as to lessen the dangerous draft now found by those who 
sit near the entrances. 

+ Our thanks are further due to Mr. Marshall for the 
kindness with which he assisted us in examining the build- 


ing. 
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MR. CHADWICK ON WANT OF SCIENCE 


IN OUR PUBLIC WORKS. 





Tus week before last we mentioned the 
annual meeting for the distribution of prizes at 
the College for Civil Engineers, Putney, but 
from pressure of matter, were unable to do 
more than allude to the address of the Principal. 
We now return to it, and have the pleasure of 
aw before our readers a correct and, we 

elieve, exclusive report of a speech made by 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick on that occasion, touch- 
ing many points of much interest. 

Mr. Crapwicx said he had not been led to 
expect that he should be more than a silent 
witness of their proceedings, yet he could not 
hesitate to offer testimony to the great public 
importance of the promotion of the studies in 
practical science, for which the college was 
specially instituted. This country was pre- 
eminent for its great expenditure in public 
works, for its stores of practical science avail- 
able for their direction, yet whenever a large 
proportion of those works were examined in 
their conception, their execution and the effects 
realised in comparison with the expenditure 
upon them, they too frequently failed to justify 





and Finsbury) of the several divisions into | 
which the general sewerage and drainage of | 
the metropolis had been capriciously, igno- | 
rantly, and mischievously divided. Now he, | 
Mr. Chadwick, ventured to assert without fear 

of disproof, that had the district which he had 

named or others, been originally placed under 

the guidance of any person who had gone | 
through such a course of studies as the course | 
provided in that college, with competent atten- | 
tion to their duties, it was impossible that such | 
misery and waste could have been inflicted; a 
waste of capital in respect to levels only in 
that one district, which would, under proper 
direction, have sufficed for the complete drain- 
age of upwards of 50,000 of the houses in the 
metropolis that are still left without any 
proper drainage. Asaconvincing proof in itself 
of the reckless or ignorant temerity with which 
such large expenditure in such important | 
public works had been, and still continued to 
be made, it might suffice to state that neither 
in the metropolis, nor in any of the towns ex- 


| amined, was any accurate map with proper | 


| system of levels found to exist. Hence they 


any claims to pre-eminence in the application | 


of that science. In respect to one important 
class of works, the condition and effects of 
which it had been his duty to examine—the 
works for the sewerage and ieeioage of the me- 
tropolis and of other of our large towns, which 


saw large sewers which after all that had been 
expended on them were found with accumula- 
tions of stagnant refuse, acting as extended 
cesspools, To shew what might be done for 
amendment, he had asked and had obtained the 
aid of a detachment of the pupils of that col- | 


| lege, and under the superintendence of their | 


had been frequently pointed outas a subject of | 


“ese boast, but on irrefragable proof he had 
»een compelled to pronounce them to be a vast 
monument of mal-administration, of lavish ex- 
penditure, and of defective execution, and this 
conclusion further inquiry had only served to 


confirm in every particular. That very form | 
| chairman, and stated that he had been assured 

| by competent engineers, that if similar maps | 
/ with contour lines had been executed for the | 


of sewers which had been presented to a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons by a gentle- 
man of high professional standing, as the most 
perfect in its form and connected arrange- 
ments that had been or could be attained in 
practice (the form with upright sides, nearly 


professor of geodesy, they had exeented asa 
specimen the first plan of the city of London, | 
and he believed of any town in Great Britain in 
which contour lines of equal altitude were 
laid down, That map (which had been fol- 
lowed by another specimen map of Windsor, | 
executed under the direction of the Board of | 
Ordnance) he displayed before the noble } 


! 


whole country, that out of the two handred 
and forty millions of probable expenditure for | 


| the railways to be constructed in this country, 


flat segmental bottoms, and spreading foot- | 


ings), was found to accumulate deposits of de- 
composing matter, and pollute the air of their 
houses and the streets with offensive and pes- 
tilential emanations. That form he had ad- 
duced as an example of weak, unscientific, and 


| fully impressed with the great importance of 


most expensive construction. Line after line | 
of the sewers of this expensive construction | 


had since failen in in one large district, and its 


use was therefore silently abandoned. Now | 


in the second volume of first report of the 


commissioners for inquiry into the health of | 
| be the best lines of drainage. Whilst the | 


large towns they would see in the admirably 
clear evidence of their professor of geodesy, Mr. 
Butler Williams (which he ventured to com- 
mend as a most important sabject of their profes- 


sional study ),the demonstration that by a sewer | 


of another and scientific construction, the egg 
shape, with precisely the same number of 
bricks three districts might have been sewered 
perfectly for the money lavished in sewering 
one, and that one imperfectly and injuriously. 
Their professor had demonstrated that all 
this waste of money, which thongh no less than 
60,0002., was levied in excess during ten years 
on the ratepayers in that one district, was of 
secondary importance to the noxious effects on 
the health of the population, must have been 
avoided had the works been planned and exe- 
cuted by persons who had gone through a proper 
course of study,and daly consulted such works as 
those of Young and Tredgold and others, con- 
taining the existing knowledge, to be found on 
the shelves of their college library. On inquiry 
into the history of a large proportion of these 
wasteful and deplorably ineflicient works of 
our towns, it appeared that they had been 
superintended by ignorant authorities, and 
designed and executed piece-meal by common 


the spirit-level, and nothing more fully proved 
fignorant reckless temerity with which such 





(and absorbs the dust and soot, and vi- 


| The course of the sanatory inquiry, and the 
tradesmen, who did not understand the use of | 


| shewed that they had been constructed by 


works were conducted than the defective nature | 
of their plans, and often the entire absence of | 


any plans or survey whatever. In one dis- 
trict,awhere a commissioner happened to deem 
it a qualification for the office of surveyor and 
succe ed in getting it recognised, and where, 
as aconsequence,a properly qualified person hap- 

d to obtain the appointment, it was proved 
1 & recent report of that same engineer that no 
less than one-quarter ofa million of money must 
be expended for setting right the outfails of 
the sewers of that one division (the Holborn 


; 
} 
' 
i 


| 


full twenty millions would be saved by the 
better direction which it must have given to 
the works. Lord Devon observed that he was 


such well-constructed maps, with levels so ex- 
hibited, for the guidance of all such works, and | 
he had used great exertions to obtain a map of | 
Ireland with the contour lines, which would | 
be found appended to the recent report of the | 
commission of inquiry into the tenure of land 
in that country. With such a map, any one 
sitting in his own room might see what would | 


sewers and the general drainage works of large | 
districts were found to have been executed | 
without the rudimentary knowledge available 
for the efficient construction of such works, 
large masses of capital were expended in works | 
for the distribution of water into our towns 
without such a competent knowledge of by- 
draulics, and other branches of science ap- 
plicable to the collection, storage, purifica- 
tion and distribution of water, as a good 
scientific course of instruction must afford. 
Some of the consequences of this empiricism 
were, that after all the ill-advised and lavish 
expenditure of the companies’ capital, the 
adoption and maintenance of intermittent 
supplies of water necessitating a double and 
treble expenditure on the part of tenants; 
the retention of water in butts and tanks 
in which it stagnates until it is wanted, 





tiated atmosphere, preventing improvements 
in the application of water to an effi- 
cient system of house drainage and cleans- 
ing, and the immediate extinction of fires, and 
the preservation of life as well as property. | 


examination of schools, and workshops, and 
large public as well as private buildings, 


professional men, who from the condition of 
those buildings when occupied, and the suf- 
ferings of those who were kept in them, were 
demonstratably ignorant of such a practical 
knowledge of the settled principles of pneu- 
matics, and the existing practical science ap- 
egy to warming and ventilation, as must 
have led to relief by arrangements for the 
properly regulated ingress of air, that was 
warmed as well as pure, and for its egress 
when vitiated. He might occupy the whole 





day, and fail to adduce all the proofs which 


ince setae - 


— = ean regameee < can —" 


indeed filled the volumes of reports now be- 
fore the legislature and the public. In them 
were to be seen the grounds on which the 
commissioners of inquiry, at the head of which 
was the noble duke, the president of the 
college, came to the concurrent and unanimous 
conclusion, in solemnly recommending to the 
legislature that securities should be taken for 
the public safety, that all such works should 
be superintended as well as planned by men 
of tried competency as engineers, from the 





| possession of such science as the founders of 


that institution were anxious for the public 
advantage to impart. But it was not in those 
volumes that the public need seek proof, in 
waste of life and property, of the deplorable 
deficiences of practical science for which 
ublic provision and securities were requisite. 
Ihe proofs were displayed to them in spec- 
tacle after spectacle of the ruins of fallen 
bridges, factories, and large buildings, in 
horrible deaths, and shocking mutilations oc- 


| curring again and again from the like pre- 


ventible causes. From the direct informa- 
tion of competent inquirers, as well as from 
the published evidence, he might confidently 
assert, that where full inquiry was made, 
there was not one recent instance of such 
destruction in which the cause was not assign 
able and distinctly assigned to a culpable 
omission of the application of existing know- 
ledge or science. In the instance of the 


| failure of one edifice, he was assured upon 


competent authority, that the cause of the de- 


| struction, attended by loss of life, was ocea- 


sioned by the breaking of a sound bar of iron, 


just of the size at which the architect, if he 


had consulted the works of Tredgold, would 
have found it shewn on actual experiment that 
such a bar would break under such a weight 
as had been ignorantly placed upon it. In 
another instance, of the destruction of life 
from the falling of a factory, the cause was 


| clearly proved to be the unskilful disposition 


of some eleven tons of weight on iron beams, 
which existing data with respect to the strength 


| of materials, imperfect as those data were 


acknowledged to be, if they had been duly 
consulted in the plans and in the construction 
of the works, would have shewn could only 
have been safely intrusted with a much less 
weight skilfully adjusted. Another instance 
of destruction was displayed in the breakage 
of a cast-iron beam, the crushing of brick, 
stone, and iron successively; in the order 


iin which it was laid down in existing 


works, such materials of such dimensions 
must be crushed when charged with such 
weights. On the other hand, reckless 
empiricism and ignorance of the strength of 
materials found safety in the wasteful applica- 


| tion of them and massive deformity, which 


was the subject of complaint as well as the con- 
sequent excessive expense of our public works. 
Again he ventured torepeat, that the task of re- 
trieving these and the like proved errors, the ef- 
fectual drainage of towns, of habitations, and 
agricultural districts, the most effectual preven- 
tion of those atmospheric impurities, the causes 
of epidemics and of premature mortality, was 
only to be achieved when such practical science 
as it was the object of this institution to pro- 
mote and diffuse, was duly appreciated and re- 
ceived by the public, and properly applied.— 
(Applause.) 

Dra. Lyon Piayrair stated from his own 
observations, as a commissioner of inquiry, he 
could corroborate the statements of Mr. Chad- 
wick in respect tothe deplorable absence of com- 
petent scientific knowledge displayed in our 
public works, especially in his observations on 
the want of knowledge of science displayed by 
builders and architects in their arrangements 
for ventilation. In the schools which he exa- 


| mined in Lancashire he found that from the 


space allowed for airto breathe (and the absence 
of any arrangements for changing it) was onl 
one-half that in which they could breathe it 
without change, and were compelled to breathe 
repeatedly the same vitiated air, and that hence 
arose various forms of disease, and that their 
constitutions were impaired for life. 

Mr. Bassace addressed to the students in- 
stances to shew that what was set down as in- 
tuitive genius was commonly the result of 
greater mental application, and that labour 
was the best foundation for professional emi- 
nence. 

Mr. Bixnext bore his testimony to the 
practical utility of such studies as those pro- 
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moted, and that though they might put aside 
abstract formule in daily practice, yet mathe- 
matical studies would, in training the mind, be 
of very high value. 














HEALTH OF TOWNS. 


«» Amipst much that is otherwise thoroughly 


unspiritual and self-seeking in the tendencies 
of the present day, there is this great and re- 
deeming feature, and one which every philan- 
thropist must hail as the certain advent of 
that wide and embracing sympathy which is 
the real and essential spirit of practical re- 
ligion,—we allude to the universal and 
gradually awakening interest now felt in the 
social condition of our poorer brethren. 

To the efforts of such men as Bentham, 
Channing, Carlyle, and the late Dr. Arnold, 
the active apostles of a newer and more en- 
lightened philosophy, much of the better 
feeling of the day is perhaps to be attributed ; 
and if late, not the less certain we feel will be 
the evolution of that great principle long since 
enunciated though ignorantly decried, that 
the only legitimate aim and object of govern- 
ment, and all social polity, is the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number. As evidence 
of this improved feeling, we need only point 
ta the fact that now everywhere inquiries are 
set an foot, and information eagerly sought, 
as to the actual cardition of the people. The 
press abounds with investigations of the causes 
and suggestions for the remedy of our social 
evils. Recently in this country, what a vast 
mass of appalling facts has been brought to 
light by our factory commissions, our mines 
commissions, our sanatory reports, and in 
those details upon the state of our labouring 
population, urban and rural, so clearly eluci- 
dated in the valuable reports of Mr. Chadwick 
and the Poor Law Commissioners. All these 
have developed a fearful aggregation of evils, 
before undreamt of by the great mass of the 
community.* 

To the zealous exertions of such men as 














valence of severe fever in the poorer districts 
of the metropolis, more particujarly in Spital- 
fields, during the winter of 1837, having excited 
an alarm of a visitation of the cholera, induced 
the Poor Law Commissioners to institute im- 
mediate and strict inquiry into the sanatory 
condition of the districts affected ; and espe- 
cially with reference to the removable causes 
of disease. For these objects the able assist- 
ance of Drs. Arnott, Southwood Smith, and 
Kay were called into requisition, and the 
result of an investigation by these gentlemen 
was embodied in a valuable report dated May 
12th, 1838. This report declared that the 
chief and constantly acting causes of destruc- 
tion and death were comprised in the ex- 
istence of bad ventilation and defective 
drainage. ‘These facts, without loss of time 
were strongly represented by the commis- 
sioners to Lord John Russell, with urgent 
recommendations for the immediate adoption 
of some legislative measures for their removal. 
Although much public discussion at the time 
took place on the subject, little was done re- 
lative to this important matter until the close 7 
of the following session, when the Bishop of 
London, in his place in the House of Lords, 
called the attention of the Government to the 
report, and moved an address to her Majesty, 
praying for an inquiry as to the extent to 
which the causes of disease stated by the Poor 
Law Commissioners to prevail among the 
labouring classes of the metropolis, prevail 
also among similar classes in other parts of | 
the kingdom. This address being carried, 

Lord John Russell directed the Poor Law 
Board to institute the inquiry; and the com- 
missioners having accordingly in the November 
following given the requisite instructions to 
their assistants, the results of the consequent | 
investigations were embodied in the lucid and 

voluminous report of Mr. Chadwick, presented | 
in July, 1842. In the meantime, in 1840, also | 
appeared the report of the select committee of | 





Ds sinindeintisbasisipiadibiian lectus 





| the House of Commons ** On the health of | 


| large towns and populous districts.” 


Lord Ashley in the cause of active benevolence, | 


we may trace the source of much of the recent 
public interest in the moral and physical state 
of the poorer classes, and it is indeed a sub- 
ject of sincere gratulation that, aided by a more 
enlightened policy among those in power, this 
nobleman’s lubours have tended already to 


From all these it would appear that there 
had been no lack of investigation into the sub- 
ject, and it might naturally be supposed that 


| the result of these different inquiries, em- | 


| appended evidence from all imaginable quarters, | 


effect much towards ameliorating the actual | 


condition of our labouring population; but we 
| 


| gislative remedy. It wou!d seeni, however, 


must not disguise from ourselves the fact—a | 


vast deal yet remains to be done ; and itis by 


that a total and permanent benefit is to be 
hoped for. The broad and full tide of human 
progression is but the aggregate of every scat- 
tered rill of individual endeavours. Each 
step is significant and conducive to the great 
end, 

As bearing more immediately upon the 
above views, we would now call especial atten- 
tion to the late important and valuable report 
furnished by the royal commission on the 
health of towns, the result of two years 
arduous and unremitting investigation into the 
causes affecting the general sanatory condition 
of the community. It would be out of the 
question, within the limits of the present notice, 
attempting to offer any thing approaching to a 


of evidence (comprised in two thick folios), 
bearing upon a subject of so comprehensive a 
character as this must necessarily be, nor 
shall we attempt to follow the commissioners 
through the whole of the vast and varied field 
included in their inquiry. 

Suffice it to observe, that to those who feel 
an interest in the subject these reports will 
amply repay perusal. Before adverting to the 
principal topics investigated by the commis- 
sioners, or to the general conclusions arrived 
at in the reports in connection with the recom- 
mendations for a more efficient system of sana- 
tory jurisprudence and police throughout the 
kingdom, we shall take the opportunity of 
briefly alluding to the history of these investi- 
gations, and recapitulate the circumstances 
which induced the present inquiry. 

It will perhaps be remembered that the pre- 





* The interest in such statistical inquiries is not confined 
to England. On the continent investigations on the social 
and physical condition of the masses have been ably de- 

in the researches of such men as Velliriné, 
Fregier, De Gerando Artivehene Mobi, and Parent du 
Chateiet. 





| dowed with an extreme power of vitality, or 
constant and strenuous individual efforts alone | 


| at the disposal of W hig governments ; accord- 


detailed analysis of the accumulated mass | ingly another including his Grace the Duke of 


bodied in the published reports with folios of 


would have been deemed sufficient to indicate 
the sources of the evils, and to have suggested 
a plain, straightforward course for some le- 


that these boards of inquiry are either en- 


else some wonderful faculty of repro luction— 
at all events, they certainly possess the happy 
method of just arriving at that incompletion 
of result, which entails the necessity for 
some farther investigation, making invariably, 
like jealousy, “ Zhe meat they feed on.” That 
the physical condition of the poorer classes 
was most deplorable, that they were badly 
housed, with an insufficiency of every bodily 
aliment and comfort, were axioms which un- 
happily it did not require another royal com- 
mission under the sign manual, to demonstrate ; 
these facts, which ever way we turn are pain- 
fully self-evident; but there was, we presume, 
no reason why commissionerships with their 
comfortable amenities, should be left entirely 


Buccleugh, as chairman, was forthwith con- 
stituted for farther inquiry into the state of 
large towns and populous districts, The re- 
sult is that now before us, and however much 
we may feel opposed to the pernicious system 
of jobbing displayed in the perpetuation of 1 
these commissions, we are bound to concede 
all praise to the exertions and perseverance 
as well as to the full and comprehensive data 
furnished by this last inquiry. The chief 
causes proved by the concurrent testimony of 
medical men, and other intelligent witnesses 
examined, as more strongly affecting the phy- 
sical condition of our labouring population, are 
(what had been before stated), viz. defective 
drainage and bad ventilation; to these, there- 
fore, the attention of the commissioners was 
more specially directed. But the general sub- 
ject included in the inquiry may ,be reduced 4 
to the five following heads, viz.:— 

1. Drainage, including house and main 
drainage, and the drainage of any space not 
covered with houses, yet inflaencing the health 
of the inhabitants, 





F. The paving of public streets, courts, and 
eys. 

3. Cleansing ; comprising the removal of all 
refuse matter not carried off by drainage, and 
the removal of nuisances. 

4. Supply of water for public purposes and 
private use, 

5. The construction and ventilation of 
buildings for promoting and securing the 
health of the inhabitants. 

The conclusions arrived at from an examina- 
tion of the above important matters are embo- 
died in thirty distinet recommendations, already 
given in Tue Buitpoer,* necessary, in the 
opinion of the commissioners, for the construe- 
tion of whatever remedial measures may be 
subsequently adopted. These may be shortly 
summed up under the following general propo- 
sitions :— 

}. That the crown should have the control 
and supervision of all sanatory measures. 

2. That the loeal authorities entrusted with 
the execution of such measures be armed with 
additional powers, and the districts placed 
under their jurisdiction should in many cases 
be enlarged, and made co-extensive with the 
natural areas for drainage. 

3. That the necessary arrangements for 
drainage, paving, cleansing, and an ample 
supply of water, be placed under one adminis-~ 
trative body. 

4. That general sanatory regulations rela- 
tive to buildings and the width of streets; and 
that low lodging-houses be under the same in- 
spection and control. 

These it must be confessed are sufficiently 
comprehensive, and it onlyremainsto be preved 
how far the wide field of operations here sug- 
gested would under existing circumstances 
be compatible with the legitimate functions of 
any one public body, and whether such an ab- 
solute system of central control amid the 
variety of adverse interests—both local and _ 
private, at present existing, would be practi- 
cally attainable. In either case it behoves us 
to receive with extreme diffidence and caution 
« scheme of centralization which would go to 
place in the hands of any home secretary for 
the time being, so direct and extensive a power 
over the executive administration of the whole 


| country. We shall, however, defer to a futare 


occasion our examination of the mode in 
which the above objects are proposed to be 
carried out, more particularly as a bill embody- 
ing the suggestions of the commissioners is now 
before Parliament; to a simple abstract of 
which we now ask the attentian of our 
1 
reaaers, 





LORD LINCOLN’S BILL 


FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF DRAINAGE AND 
SUPPLY OF WATER, 


A copy ofthe Bill brought in by Lord Lin- 
coln, and printed for the consideration of the 
members during the ensuing reeess, is now 
before us. It has 325 clauses, oceupies 118 
pages, and contains many very important pro- 
visions. It extends to the whole of England 
and Wales, except the city of London and its 
liberties, and any place situate within a radius 
of five miles from Charing Cross, in the city 
of Westminster. The preamble is as follows: 

“Whereas it has of late been made appa- 
rent, that the sewerage and drainage of the 
towns and populous districts of this realm, and 
the supply of water for the domestic use of 
the inhabitants, and for the due cleansing of 
drains, are extremely defective or utterly neg- 
lected, especially in the distriets chiefly inha- 
bited by the poorer classes of her Majesty's 
subjects, whereby excessive disease and great 
mortality have been occasioned: And whereas 
the general laws in force are wholly insufficient 
for the remedy of so great a mischief, and the 
hke defects, for the most part, exist in the 
powers of trustees, acting under the authority 
of divers local Acts: And whereas it is expe- 
dient that remedy should be bad therein, and 
that the arrangement of the supply of water 
for domestic use, and for the cleansing of 
sewers, drains, houses, courts, alleys, and 
streets, should be combined, as often as may be 
practicable, with the management of the pav- 
ing and cleansing of the surface of courts, al~ 
leys, and streets, and of the construction and 
maintenance of the drains and sewers, and 
other works subservient to the preservation of 
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the streets and other publie places, in a good | for the drainage of such house or building, and 
and proper condition, and that further provi- | also, if practicable, of its areas, water-closets, 
sion should be made for promoting the health | privies and offices, if any, and to carry and 
and convenience of the inhabitants of towns | convey the soil, drain and wash therefrom 
and populous districts. into the said sewer; andif the owner of such 
Inspectors are to be nominated by one of the | house or building shall refuse or neglect, 
Secretaries of State at salaries to be determined | during twenty-eight days next after the said 
on, to assist in carrying the Act into execu- notice shall have been delivered to such owner, 
} 
! 


tion; and commissioners are to be elected by | or left at such house or building, to begin to 
the rate-payers for every town and district. | construct such drain, or shall thereafter fail to 
That is to say, “ Nine commissioners for every | carry it on, and complete it with all reason- 
town or district in which the number of in- | able despatch, it shall be lawful for the said 
habitants specified in such order in council | commissioners, and they are hereby required. 
shall not exceed ten thousand; twelve com-| to cause the same to be constructed and 
missioners for every town or district in which | made, and to recover the expenses to be in- 
the number of inhabitants so specified shall | curred thereby in the manner hereinafter 
notexceed twenty thousand, and so on atthe pro- | provided.” 

portion of three additional commissioners for | Before erecting new buildings, or rebuilding 
every additional ten thousand inhabitants speci- | old ones, levels are to be settled by the commis- 
fied in such order in Council: provided always, | sioners. Z 

that in no case shall the number of commis- Gully holes are to be trapped, to prevent the 
sioners elected by the occupiers and owners of | escape of effluvia. 

property as aforesaid exceed twenty seven.” Persons allowing stagnant water to remain 

Commissioners are to provide a map of the | within any house, or the contents of any cess- 
district within their jurisdiction. ‘ And be it | pool to overflow or soak to the annoyance of 
enacted, that the said commissioners shall | adjoining occupiers, may be fined. They may 
cause to be inscribed on such map and plana | require owners to provide privies and ash- 
series of marks or figures denoting a complete pits. 
system of levelling, exhibiting the true form or No. 175 is an important clause :—* And 
relief of the ground in the area or district, and | whereas the health of the population, espe- 
shall also cause to be drawn, wherever practic- | cially of the poorer classes, is frequently in- 
able, lines of equal altitude, commonly called | jured by the prevalence of epidemical and | 
contour lines, at every four feet of elevation, | other disorders, and the virulence and extent | 
or at such other intervals as may appear, upon | of such disorders is frequently due and owing 
due inquiry, to be the best adapted for the | to the existence of local causes which are capa- 
guidance of works of sewerage and drainage, | ble of removal, but which have hitherto fre- 
for the collection and distribution of water, and | quently escaped detection from the want of 
for other public and private purposes within | some experienced person to examine into and 
such district.” | report upon them, it is expedient that power 

Clause 113 gives commissioners power to | shoald be given to appoint a duly qualified 
pave streets; 117, to fix levels of all new | medical practitioner for that purpose; Be it 
streets. | therefore enacted, That it shall be lawful for 

Then, as to the width of streets—“ Be it | the said commissioners to appoint, subject to | 
enacted, That it shall not be lawful to form, | the approval of one of her Majesty’s principal 
lay out, or build any new street within any | secretaries of state, a legally-qualified medical | 
town or district, unless the same, being a car- | practitioner, of skill and experience, to inspect 
riage-road, shall be at least thirty feet wide, or | and report periodically on the sanatory condi- 
being a foot-way only, shall be at least twenty | tion of any town or district, to ascertain the 
feet wide, but if the buildings, or any of them | existence ‘of diseases, more especially epide- 
not being a public building fronting any street | mics increasing the rates of mortality, and to 
being a carriage-way be more than thirty | point out the existence of any nuisances or | 
feet high from the level of the street, or being | other local causes which are likely to origi- | 
a foot-way only, shall be more than twenty feet | nate and maintain such diseases and injuriously 
high from the level of the street, then such | affect the health of the inhabitants of such 
street must be of a width equal at the least to | town or district, and to take cognizance of the 
the height of such buildings above such level, | fact of the existence of any contagious disease, 
and every such street being a foot-way only, | and to point out the most efficacious modes for 
shall have an entrance thereto, being at the | checking or preventing the spread of such dis- 
least the full width of such street, and open | eases, and also to point out the most efficient 
from the ground upwards: Provided always, | means for the ventilation of churches, chapels, | 
That these provisions shall not extend or apply | schools, registered lodging-houses, and other 
to any street which shall be proved to the satis- | public edifices within the said town or district, 
faction of the commissioners to have been | and to perform any other duties of a like na- 
agreed to have been formed or set out in the | ture which may be required of him; and such 
disposition of any estate for sale in lots, and of | person shall be called the medical officer of 
which a sale plan shall have been so proved to | health for the town or district for which he 
have been prepared previous to the issuing of | shall be appointed; and it shall be lawfal for 
any Order in Council for enforcing the pro- | the said dommissioners to pay to such officer 
visions of this Act within such town or dis- | such salary as sha!l be approved of by one of 
trict.” her Majesty’s principal secretaries of state.” 

Commissioners are to provide for draining | Commissioners may order owners and oceu- 
all towns not already sewered, and to build | piers to cleanse, purify, and whitewash pre- 
such main and other sewers as may be neces- | mises; and are to nominate inspectors of nui- 
sary. 

House drains are to be formed. —“ And 
whereas numerous houses and buildings have 
from time to time been erected and built with- | reports on the best mode of supplying water; 
out having proper drains communicating | and to this part of the bill we shall return next 
therefrom with any sewer, which proceedings | week. 
are highly prejudicial to the public good; Be | ————E 
it enacted, That in all cases where any house COST OF TIMBER VIADUCTS. 
or building, situate within any town or dis- | indie 
trict, shall at any time be found not to be A Cornresponpent of the Ratlway Chro- 
drained by a sufficient drain or pipe communi- | nicle supplies the cost of the following timber 
cating with some sewer, and emptying itself | viaducts on the Newcastle and Darlington 
into the same, to the satisfaction of the said | railway. 
commissioners, and if a sewer of sufficient; Sherburn Viaduct.—Leneth 220 yards, 
size, under the jurisdiction of the said commis- | breadth within railway 24 feet, average depth 
sioners, shall pass along any street, and within | 45 feet: total cost 6,340/.—220 yds. x 45 ft. x 
thirty feet of any part of such house or build- | 26 ft. = 28,600 cubic yards; cost 6,340/. or 
ing on a lower level than such house or build- | 4s, 5d. per cubic yard. ' 
ing, it shall be lawful for the said commis- Cassop Viaduct.—Length 153 yards, breadth 
sioners, by notice in writing, to require the | 24 feet, average depth 34 feet: cost 4,0697— 
owner of such house or building forthwith, or | 153 yds. ~ 34 ft. x 26 ft. =< 15,028 cubie 
within such reasonable time as shall be ap- | yards; cost 4,069/. or 5s. 5d. per cubic yard. 
pointed by the said commissioners, to construct Shinclife Viaduct—Length 220 yards, 
and make from such house or building, into the | breadth 24 feet, average depth 48 feet: total 
nearest common sewer, a covered drain or } cost 6,417/—220 yds. x 48 ft. x 26 ft. = 

ipe of such materials, of such size, at such | 30,507 cubic yards; cost 6,417/. or 4s. 3d, per 
evel, and with sueh fall, as shall be adequate | cubic yard. ~ 





to be let for dwellings. 
Clause 191 directs commissioners to obtain 
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sances. Certain underground rooms are not | 





STIR IN THE SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 





Since the appearance of the last communi- 
nication on this subject in our pages, the 
annual meeting to distribute prizes to the suc- 
cessful students in the school has been held, 
and the disorganized state of the establishment 
has been brought under the notice of the 
House of Commons. Before alluding to these 
events, however, we insert the following letter, 
which reached us previously. 

Sir,—As a letter has appeared in your 


journal signed by twelve students of the 


Schoo! of Design, and in which they attempt to 
prove that those students suspended by the 
council have misrepresented the state of the 
school, I trust you will permit me to answer 
such letter on behalf of my fellow students. 
Whatever might be reported as the words of 
Mr. Ewart, 1 do not for a moment believe that 
the expression there complained of was ever 
used by him. That the dispute had resulted 
in the withdrawal of the senior students or 
pupils almost without exception, was, I have 
no doubt, the term made use of; and which is 
the perfect truth. 

Whether a letter which appeared in your 
paper of the 5th inst., signed H. J. L., was or 
was not the production of one of the suspended 
students I cannot say, my opinion certainly is 
that such is not the case, I therefore cannot 
feel that we are answerable for its assertions ; 
but if your correspondent had written the fol- 


| lowing, he would certainly not have given those 


twelve any right to dispute the truth of his 
statement. (I will underscore the three addi- 
tional words which I have placed in his sen- 
tence.) “ In fact, the only students of promise 
the school could boast of having educated have 
been expelled.” With the so much boasted 
answer that they will give on the 24th instant, 
I will have to do presently. 

The letter then goes on to say that our as- 


| sertion of the general discontent in the school 


vas a falsehood ; now the fact is, that at one of 


| the meetings held by the suspended students, 


twelve or fourteen of the senior students of the 
large room attended, and there discussed the 
propriety of joining with us in petitioning the 
council. Those students were then advised 
by me, a suspended student, not to join with 
us; for this reason, that by far the larger por- 


| tion of that room being filled with elementary 


students, the council would notknow whether 
they were boys or men, and consequently they 
would only share in the difficulties without 


| benefiting the cause advocated by us. Now of 


all those so attending there was not one that 
denied the truth of our assertions, but on the 


| contrary, approved of them. 


That twelve students can be found in the 
school (immediately previous to the awarding 
of the prizes) willing to purchase the good 
will of the director ought not perbaps to be a 
matter of surprise ; but that any number, how- 
ever small, could have the hardibood to string 


| together sucha mass of misrepresentation, and 


print it, and, moreover, to boast (as by them is 


| done) that the precious production is unan- 
; rs tpg S 

| swerable, is certainly astonishing. Now to 
| the proof; and I willingly accept the test (of 


| the past exhibitions) which they so boldly 


| offer, 


| 


I must first premise that the present director 


| has been two years and two months in the 
| school; and also that one rule (No, 7, page 1) 
| of the school says, “students who do not 





attend constantly, and regularly not to be al- 
lowed to compete for any of the prizes.” 
Speaking of the last exhibition, they say that 
‘unless then it can be proved that they who 
were beaten are superior to those who beat 
them.” &c., &c. Now the facts are these: 
five prizes were last year taken by exhibi- 
tioners ; four by students who have signed the 
letter in your paper (one of whom had not beena 
student the twelve months previous, and another 
has never studied in the school since till he 
came to compete for the present prizes), and 
thirteen by students signing the remon- 
strance. 

Out of the twelve students signing the article 
in your paper eight have never before obtained 
a prize in the school, and therefore are stran- 
gers in it, or if they have before competed 
have been beaten, namely, Messrs. G. M‘Ken- 
zie, J. Woods, D. Pearse, R. Jefferson, C. 
Worrall, W. E. Cadman, C. Hairs, and P. 
Holland. W.C. Wild has not been a regular 
student in the school for two years (only come 
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ing to compete for the annual prizes, which, in 
direct centravention of the rule mentioned 
above, he is allowed to do), and therefore can 
owe but little to the present director. Mr. 
Strudwick has not been a student in the school 
for twelvemonths, and is, moreover, a designer 
regularly employed in the glass trade; leaving 
only Messrs. Walker and Wallace, who can 
be placed in competition with ourselves, or 
who have not been beaten by us. 


In their postscript No. |. they give the num- | 
ber of stadents in April, in the evening classes, | 
as 189; in July, the present month, 111; thus | 
evincing a falling off of 78, certainly not to | 
be accounted for by the withdrawal of the | 


complaining students, in number 37, still 
leaving 41, nor even by that bit of fiction eon- 
tained in their note, as I think the following 
extract from the report of 1843 and 1844 wil! 
prove; and since which time itis wished to be 
thought the school has inereased in numbers. 
In April, 1844, the number attending the 
evening classes was 196; in July, ae have 
not the return of July, 1844, otherwise I doubt 
not that month would be more favourable), 
the number attending was 187, leaving only a 
difference of nine, while this year the dif- 
ference is forty-one beside ourselves. Can 
those students have shared in our sentiments ? 
The exeuse which they make use of does not 
apply to April, but to the three or four winter 
months in 1843. The evening attendance in 
November was 259; in December, 234; in 
January, 1844, 193; in February, 228. 
I shal! now proceed to remark on the second 
eter ge In the spring of 1843, six exhi- 
itioners were chosen from among the students ; 
this was just at the time of the appointment of 
the present director, and they were of course 
students who had been taught by the previous 
director; now what right have those twelve 
students to place the names of those exhibi- 
tioners in juxtaposition with ours, and what 
ean they know (or what could be the weight 
if kidwn) of the opinions of those who left 
the school twelve months ago? Of does it 
argue for the competence of the director, 
that those who ought to have been taught by 
him have been beaten by those taught by his 
predecessor? That itis not our fault, is, I 
think, fully shewn by the fact, that under the 
same teaching we have carried off every prize 
even from the exhibitioners themselves (I 
allude to class drawings). But there is another 
strange fact; there are at present in the school 


two exhibitioners, their names are not down | 


amongst those sighing the letter. How is this ? 


they mist know something of the state of | 


the school. 

As a proof of the spirit in which their letter 
was Written, I will merely state, that a remark 
is madé of @ design executed by Mr. Philip, 
one Of the saspended students. After stating 
that thé prize was one of three guineas, they 
go on to say that “Two guineas only were 
given because the council did not consider the 
design deserving of more.”’ Previous to this, 
there is a design for paper mentioned, the 
prize for which was taken by Mr. Walker, one 
who has signed their paper; now the prize is 


mentioned as two guineas, and no remarks | 


made ; the truth is, the prize offered was three 
guineas, but the council said they gave him 


two guineas as a reward for his industry, but | 
considered his design as not at all applicatle | 


to the purpose for which it was designed. 
And now, Sir, a few words on the so-much- 
vaunted coming exhibition, and the means that 


have been had recourse to in order to produce | 


it. The three assistant masters have been em- 


ployed to execute specimens of ornamental | 
‘ 


painting instead of teaching the junior stu- 
dents. 


right to be considered as students who have 
been taught in, and by the school, being in fact 
practical designers (some of many years 


standing) who have been procured to make a | 


show, and whose productions will be attempted 
to be passed off as those of students taught by 
Mr. Wilson. This is precisely the case with 


six out of the twelve signing the letter, half of | 


them not having been in the school more than 
four months (though there is a rule which says 
that no one shall compete until be has been a 
student three months), when they almost im- 
mediately commenced competing. 

In conclusion, I think I have proved that 
almost without exception the senior students 
have complained, and been suspended ; that 


By far the larger portion of the other | 
principal competitors have not the slightest | 


! the only students the school could boast of having 


educated have been expelled; that eight out of 


the twelve signing the letter have no right to 
be considered as competitors with ourselves, or 
as the production of the school ; that two others 
have no right to be allowed to compete at all ; 
and that the present show, whatever it may be, 
has been produced by unworthy means, and I 
shall conclude by asking in the words of your 
correspondents,—whethera cause requiring the 
use of such disreputable means can be a good 
one ?—I remain, Sir, &c., R. Burcuertr. 
17, Bond-street, Cammercial-road, 
July 21, 1845. 


| The annual meeting was held on the 24th, 
| when Lord Colborne presided. According to 
the report of the committee, the designs were 
more numerous, better executed, and displayed 
more knowledge of ornament, and greater 
range of tuste and composition, than those ex- 
hibited on any similar occasion, holding out a 
cheering prospect of continued improvement 
on the part of the pupils. Unfortunately, 
however, for the present reputation of the 
school, it seems from verified documents sent 
to us, that several of those who were rewarded 
are practical designers, who have been in the 
school only a few months, while others are ex- 
hibitioners appointed in Mr. Dyce’s time. 
Mr. W. Williams when he brought the matter 
before the House of Commons dwelt strongly 
on this point, and asserted that it proved that 
the expelled students were the most able 
young men inthe school. Mr. W. moved for 
u sélect committee to inquire into the allega- 
tions contained in the petition of the senior 
students of the School of Design in Somerset 
House, and into the general management and 
present state of that school. 

Sir G. Clerk, on the part of the Government, 
would not listen to the proposition, spoke 
highly of the qualifications of Mr. Wilson as 
director, and referred with confidence to the 
works last rewarded. He said, the attack on 
Mr. Wilson had been prompted “by a bad 
heart (whose, we did not learn), and trusted 
the House would refuse the committee. 

Mr. Ewart thought very differently. The 
school was disorderly — thirty-seven of the 
pupils had seceded — it was, in fact, in a 
state of disorganization (no, no). Manu- 
facturers were complaining that they could not 
obtain good designs from the school, and Mr. 
| Pugin, the architect, stated that the eondition 
| of the school was highly unsatisfactory, and 
that he was obliged to have recourse to con- 
tinental workmen to execute his architectural 
decorations.* He put it to the House, then, 
whether they had not a right to ask for some 
inquiry (bear, hear). He found that the right 
honourable baronet opposite was inelined to 
| put the school upon too mechanical a footing 
—to look upon the pupils rather as workmen 
than artists. Now, there lay the error which 
prevailed in the present system of manage- 
ment, Every eminent artist would tell them 
that the studies pursued at a School of Design 
should rest upon two main points—drawing 
from the human figure, and from  na- 
ture. Upon these principles the most cele- 
brated continental schools for design had 
been constructed (hear, hear). 
| that the master should be an eminent 
artist. He also agreed with the opinion 





| intendence of a board. He should prefer to 

see some person out of that House at the head 
| of it, whoshoald still be responsibleto the House 
for the manner in which the duties were per- 
formed. But the board now consisted of a 
number of persons, many of w hom remained 
| away from sheer idleness; and five or six 
converted the business into what (though it 
was considered a very unpleasant word in that 


| was satisfied there ought, at all events, to be 
| inquiry. 
Mr. Wakley said, the report which bad been 
| made to the House was an attempt to deceive 
it. Mr. Herbert, the late master, was not even 
| mentioned in it. He contended that Mr. 
Herbert was most unjustly treated—he was a 
man of great intellectual capabilities and 
great accomplishment in his art. It was ac- 
knowledged be was universally respected in the 
school. 
| difference by a meeting of four councillors out 


* The letter from which this is quoted will be found in 
our present number, 
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of twenty-four, one of whom said, “ We must 
stop the reconciliation between Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Herbert. It must not take place.” 
Young men, such as these students, would not 
have ventured to have proclaimed the incom- 
petency of Mr. Wilson if it were not palpable, 

Mr. Hawes defended the council, and said 
that Mr. Herbert's feelings had been studied, 
and every endeavour made to retain his ser- 
vices, but finding no hope of re-establish- 
ing harmony, they were compelled to discon- 
tinue the services either of that gentlemen or 
Mr. Wilson, and chose the former. Inquiry 
asked for on public grounds be should say by 
all means grant, but inquiry on the condition 
of being held up as jobbers he could not 
approve. 

fr. Wyse said the defect of the present 
school was, that the whole system as at first 
laid dowh Was not acted upon. 

Mr. Hate thought there had been some 
suppression of important facts in the report, 
and that further representations should be 
laid on the table. The motion was then nega- 
tived without a division. 

W hile we earnestly desire to see the school 
efficiently conducted, we are most anxious not 
to commit injustice towards the present 
director. Impelled, however, by sense of 
duty, we cannot avoid asking a question, to 
which we trust a satisfactory answer will be 
ufforded. A large sum of money, some say 
1,0002., has been expended in the production of 
a diawing-book ; why is it that this work is 
Withheld? and is it true that the 5,000 copies 
printed are consigned to the cellars of Somerset 
Hoase ? 
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NEW CHURCH AT GRAVESEND. 





A cnuncn is now in course of coripletion 
at Milton-next-Gravesend, which calls for fa- 
vourable notice. It is a cross church, without 
aisles, and the tower stands at the south-west 
angle. Unfortunately, it has not 4 favourable 
situation, being built on ground below the level 
of the neighbouring roads. A charch is one 
of those buildings, which should always stand 
ifi @ prominent position, meeting the eye from 
matiy miles distant, but this is so hid at the 
backs of houses, that its existence is not easily 
discovered. The erection of the spire will 
partly obviate the mistake : at present, only the 
tower is completed. [t would not be right 
to cast atiy portion of blame upon the able 
architect, Mr. Wilson, of Bath, and the 
chareh is on the whole highly commendable. 
The omission of aisle’; we are inclined to 
think an advantage in a modeérn church, but 
we do not think that the same number of people 
can be arranged with greater convenience in 
transepts, though these improve the external 
effect. The buttresses are set rather close, 
the roof is of good pitch, and the tracery of the 
windows well designed. The style is deco- 
The church is built of rough stone 
with tooled dressings, and there is no want of 
ornament. The western door and window are 
set in a large arch. ‘The pinnacles of the 


| tower, which now appear too small, can hardly 


He agreed | 


be judged of till the spire is completed. The 
interior of the chureh is very effective from 


the good design of the roof, which is framed 


that thisschoo] should not be under the super- | 


without a tie-beam, and stained a dark «olour. 
We are sorry to say, that there are galleries in 


| the transepts, and at the west end, but they 


have been well managed. The pews have low 
doors, so that they do not differ much from 
open benches. The arrangement of the roof 
timbers, at the intersection of the nave and 
transept, is admirable: The font is a very 


| beautiful one —octagonal—on steps, with a 


| kneeling stone. 


: | reading-desk and all the minor accessories 
| House) he must then designate as ajob. He | 





He was dismissed for some slight | 


| 3 1112. 5s. 64d.; Miss Howe, 1,648¢. Is. 6jd.; 


The pulpit is of stone. The 


shew much thoughtful consideration. 








Tue Cueisea Empanxment.—The entire 
cost of the embankments about Cheyne- walk 
will be 75,4257. 4s. Lid. ; of which Ear! Cado- 
gan contributes 6,745/. Os. 10d.; Lord Cal- 
thorpe, 1,7067, 15s. 4jd.; her Majesty, 
1,903/. 1s. 64d, ; the Chelsea Water Company, 
10,4031. 6s. 2}d.; the Marquis of Westmin- 
ster, 8,123. 19s. 7d.; Mr. Sloane Stanley, 


and Colonel Talbot, 545/, 18s. 14d. Some of 
these parties, however, lave not yet given 
their consent to this allotment.— Globe. 
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GATE-HOUSE TO THE OLD PRIORY, AT 
MONTACUTE, IN SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Mowracure is one of the most picturesque 

villages in the county of Somerset ; and, in ad- 
dition to its natural beauties, it possesses those 
of particular interest to the architect. It con- 
tains, and its immediate vicinity affords, 
several ancient edifices of great architectural 
merit, ‘he building here represented, com- 
pared with some others, is perhaps of lesser in- 
terest, but still has much value both to the 
artist and to the antiquary. It is the gate- 
house of the old priory, whose history shall 
shortly be touched upon. 

The chief attraction of the village is the 
princely residence of the Phelips’, Montacute 
House ; but of this noble pile detailed represen- 
tations of every part have been published, ex- 
cept, strange to say, its finest portion, the north 
front, which originally belonged to Clifden. 
hall, one of those fine old Tudor gothic struc- 
tures, similar to Hengrave, in Suffolk, and to 
which it is nearly equal. 

Of the old priory at Montacute, the gate- 
house and a small building on each side are the 
only remains. The view represents the back - 
front and the porch added to it in the reign of 
Henry VIII. With the exception of this 
porch the building is of late perpendicular 


character, in the same style as the noble vil- 
lage church, which immediately adjoins it,— 
so much alike are the details of these two struc- 
tures that we may consider they were built 
about the same time. The entrance front of 
the gate-house is very picturesque, and is 
greatly superior to the front represented in 
the print; it has at each angle two bold octa- 
gon towers, one of which reaches above the 
battlements. The bow-window in the first 
floor is repeated in both fronts, and under 


them are the arched entrances, the sides of 
> 


which have clustered columns, and the pointed 
arches over them are richly moulded ; they 
are hidden by the mean sheds erected before 
them. The centre battlement contains in one 
side, a bas-relief of the royal arms, and in the 
other are two letters (which appear to be 
€. €.) under a mitre; these probably were the 


initials of the abbot by whom the building was | 


erected. There is one room which still retains 
its ancient appearance internally; the ceiling 


is farmed of the open joists and girders of the | 
| be equally efficacious in saving from destruc- 


floor above: they are in oak, richly moulded. 
In the Gentleman's Magazine of May 1817, 
there is an account of the priory; it was 


founded about the year 1091, by William, | 


Earl of Morten, es a priory for black cluniac 
monks, it was surrendered to Henry VIII: in 


i539, the site was granted to Sir William Petre, | 








| and sold by him to Mr. Robert Freke; it was 


soon after purchased by the family of Phelips, 
in whose possession it still remains. 

I cannot quit the description of the building 
without pointing out a barbarous tree which 
threatens its destruction. This tree, suffered 
to take root within the gateway, has mounted 
up, till having come into contact with the stone- 
work of the vault, it has forced its way 
through the wall at the angle, and appears on 
the outside. As its bulk increases year by 
year, it threatens to upheave the arch-stone, 
and, if so, the whole vaulting will fall in, and 
probably bring the beautiful fabric in one pile of 
ruin to the ground. Now, ona former occasion, 
Mr. Editor, the insertion in your valuable 
paper of a view of the turret of Leigh de la 
Mere Chorch, in Wilts, and of an account 
pointing out the insecure state of that inter- 
esting structure, caused immediate attention to 
be paid to it, and the restoration of the entire 
building under experienced hands is soon to 
tuke place. I do hope that this number will 


tion by such vulgar means, the elegant struc- 
ture at Montacute. 

In the vicinity of the village is Brympton 
old manor-house, an ancient building of the 
reign of Henry VIL. It possesses a noble 
garden front of great size, built by Inigo 
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Jones; Barrington Court the ancient seat of 
the Phelips is within afew miles. This build- 
ing,. which is now in the hands of the 
auctioneer, is one of the most interesting 
gonmaee of Tudor architecture in England. 

he whole of the structures are built with an 
extremely durable shelly lime-stone from Ham 
Hill Quarry, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the village. This stone being obtained in 
great quantities, is used for numerous purposes. 
The end of the roof of the shed to the right 
of the print is seen supported by one large 
stone of this description placed upright; slabs 
of it are used to form divisions between the 
fields, and the roads for many miles are lined 
with walls composed of it. As may be sup- 
posed, all the coitages are of stone, and as the 
old style of mullioned windows, and flat tudor 
arched doorways are still in use, a very anti- 
quated air is given to the village. 

C. J. Ricuaroson. 








THE ARRANGEMENT OF PICTURE 








GALLERIES. 


Sir,— Havine read with some attention the | 
article in your work “ On the National Gal- | 
lery. Arrangement of Picture Galleries gene- | 
rally,” I beg leave to offer to you the following 
communication : — 


The accompanying sketch is intended to | 


exhibit a gallery for pictures upon a principle 


of lighting the walls in a similar manner to | 


that which I had the honour of suggesting to 


the late Mr. President West when he altered | 
his gallery in Newman-street, and which he | 


adopted with great success. 
sion of the light perpendicularly, close to the 
walls, producing from them no reflection to the 
spectator’s eye, that by lighting the floor gave 
a returned light to the pictures on the walls, 
which was very beneficial. It is by this plan 
propeees that a building should be constructed 


It was the admis- | 


5 feet by 90 feet, without fire-places in the | 


rooms, having two divisions for large pictures, 


two side divisions for Dutch and cabinet pic- | 


tures, and having a staircase in the middle of 
the entrance roum. No. |]. 

The lower part may be used for statues, 
but it may be preferable to have a low base- 
ment only for attendants, &c. 


> 


THE BUILDER. 


DESIGN FOR A PICTURE GALLERY. 
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tecture may be carried to a far higher degree 
of perfection than they ever attained during 
the middle ages. The real source of art is 
nature, and the best artists of every nation and 


| period have taken it as their standard, and re- 
| presented it under the peculiar aspeet of their | 
| locality and period. 


The height 


suggested for the large room is 24 feet, the | 


smaller room 12 feet. 
It is presumed that very large paintings will 
require full 30 feet distance from the specta- 


It is absurd to talk of Gothie leaves or | 


Gothie figures; the types of the foliage intro- 
duced in the decoration of the first medieval 


glass, silk, and metal, require totally different 
treatment in their enrichment, suited to their 
separate properties: the same leaf would be 
produced in a totally different. manner if 
wrought in metal or carved in wood, and the 
practical knowledge of these matters is indis- 


| pensable for the revival of true. taste in manu- 


tactures.. Now the Schoo] of Design in tts pre- 


| sent form, so far from tending to promote any 


| of the ends and principles 


. - ° j 
| buildings wre all to be found in nature; and | 


tor’s eye to the picture, in order to enable him | 


to see the whole design of the master at one 
coup dail. Room No. 2. will fully afford 
this distance ;. but room No.1. will not admit 


any garden and field can supply beautiful 
models for the sculptor. Iam now preparing 
a work on vegetable and floral ornament, in 


| which, by disposing natural leaves and flowers 


of such an interval, us the staiss will inter- | geht ‘ 
| same character as those found in the illumina- 
tions—stained glass, incised plates, &c., of the | 


fere. 


The side galleries are adapted for small | 


pictures, the height being limited to 12 feet, 
the woiks will be near enough; and by having 
the light as described, almost the whole of the 
wallroom will be oecupiable. 

It will be evident from inspecting the plan 
that the building will be very economical, and 
capable of external embellishment. If iron 
doors are placed at the openings, only one divi- 
sion need be burned from one accident: the 
streams of people can flow without much in- 
terruption, which must ensue where the aper- 
tures are in the middle of the apartments. 

July 18, 1845. Joun Wuite. 
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MR. PUGIN ON CHRISTIAN ART. 

Tre following is the communication ad- 
dressed by Mr. Welby Pugin to Mr. Herbert, 
which was referred to in the recent debate 
concerning the School of Design. 

My Dear Hersert,—! have almost given 
up my hope of seeing any real good effected by 
the School of Design, which ought and 
which (I feel assured) might be made the 
most powerful and effective means of creating 
a school of national artists, not mere imitators 
of any style, bat men imbued with a thorough 
knowledge of the history, wants, climate, and 
customs of our country; who would combine 
all the spirit of the medieval architects and the 
beauties of the old Christian artists, with the 
practical improvements of our times and our 
increased anatomical knowledge; we should 
then create a school founded on the old prin- 
ciples, and yet a true expression of our period. 
I must own I bave long entertained a most 
sanguine hope that Christian art and archi- 





| thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 


in geometrical forms, the most exquisite com- 
binations are produced, and of precisely the 


As re- 


| gards images, no reasonable man would think 











of altering the proportions of the human frame, 
so beautifully and wisely ordained by the 
Creator; but it is by the disposition and drap- 
ing of the figure that the Christian artist ob- 
tains his effect. The sublime repose of the 
ancient statues, and the majestic simplicity of 
the folds of their drapery, are the true cha- 
racteristics of the old sculptors, and not any 
affected quaintness of outline. By draping a 





lay figure of natural proportions in stuff and | 
vestments which were in use during the middle | 


ages, the identical folds and forms are pro- | 


duced in reality which we see represented in | 
a greater or less degree of perfection in the | 


ancient works. 


The first productions of | 


Christian art are the closest approximations to | 
nature, and when they failed in proportion and 


anatomy, it was not a defect of principle, but of 
execution. If the students of the School of 
Design were trained in this manner, we should 


frescos, and brasses; and sculptors who 
would not represent departed Christians under 
the guise of dying gladiators, nor statesmen 
and ecclesiastics as half denuded maniacs. 

But the school should be also a place for the 
formation of operative as well as designing 
artists: we want artist smiths in silver and 
iron, artist chasers in metals, artist glass 
painters, artist engravers for enriched plates, 
artists for the manufacture of staffs and the 
production of embroidery; and these should 
be well grounded in the fundamental principle 
of adapting the style and working of its orna- 


which I have 
mentioned, is in fact a hinderance to the revival 
of true taste and feeling, for the minds of the 
students are perverted, by copying the same 
stale models that have beep used for years, 
without producing a single artist capable of 
designing any thing origioal or appropriate. 
[ see nothing but Pompeian arabesques, Greek 
friezes, aml capitals—works certainly good in 
their kind—excellent illustrations of the 
opinions and principles of the nation which 
produced them, but more than useless when 
employed to form a school of English artists ; 
they lead to a miserable system of adaptation of 
obsolete symbols and designs, appropriate only 
to times and people from whom they origi- 
nated; and while this system is pursued, the 
school cannot produce one man fit to be em- 
ployedin our national works, and at the present 
time I am actually driven to seek efficient 
assistance from the Flemish and German ope- 
ratives. 

It is misnamed a School of Design ; it is a 
mere drawing school, and a drawing school 
for bad models; that is to say, models which 
must fail in generativg original artists, and 
which can only form bad copyists and adapters. 
Now, 1 do feel anxious that this period and 
this country should be distinguished by a new 
school of art, which should combine all the 
excellencies of the old men with the greatest 


| purity of drawing and proportion, and the ad- 
get splendid designers for stained glass, | 


mirable execution of the ancient operatives, 


| with any improvement of science and mecha- 


| 


nical skill; then, indeed, we might produce a 
class of artists that would be capable of deco- 
rating our churches and public buildings, and 
skilful operatives for manufactures. England 
might then be distinguished by a national 
school of art, which would illustrate its history, 
and produce objects suited to our present wants 
and circumstances. This is merely a rough 
outline of my views on the subject, but it is 
one of such importance, and things are going 
on so badly, that I could no longer refrain from 
sending them to you even in this erade and im- 


ment, not only to the purpose, bat the material | perfect state. —My dear Herbert, yours, &e., 


in which it is to be produced, Wood, stone, 


A. We.sy Puen, 
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INFLUENCE OF NEWLY-BUILT HOUSES 
ON THE HEALTH OF THEIR OCCUPIERS. 





Sin,—In your journal of to-day, I find an 
article headed as above. Respecting science as 
I do, I fear we are upon the eve of running 
riot upon theory, in lieu of attaching due value 
to the importance of experience. I beg to 
differ from the propositions of Dr. Sutro, and 
also not only from these propositions, but from 
the propriety of the frightful rey consequent 
upon the experiments of another doctor touch- 
ing the ventilation of publie buildings. Is the 
profession to be silent, and trust to mere 
theorists to alarm the publie as to the oceupa- 
tion of newly-erected residences? From 
twenty-five years’ experience in my profession, 
I will endeavour to grapple with the doctor’s 
objections, without harassing the minds of 
your readers with the scientific terms used in 

is argument, never having met with the 


“ pale anemic face, wasted muscles, decrease | 


of strength, sluggishness of sma!] pulse, which 
symptoms frequently terminate in external or 
internal dropsy.”” And then follows a vo- 
cabulary of nearly all the ills that human 
nature is heir to; of course, intended as con- 
sequent upon inhabiting a newly-erected re- 
sidence. Without attempting to controvert 
the learned doctor’s scientific terms, I will ap- 
peal to the experience of your practical readers 
whether I have upon me the charge of homi- 
cide, for having constantly placed parties in 
the occupation of their dwellings within six 
months from the commencement thereof? Ad- 
mitting the doctor’s correctness as to the me- 
dium of exhalation, evaporation, &c., the practi- 
calquestion will be, what is the result in newly- 
erected dwellings? My test, without any 
scientific reasoning is this, pass the nail of 
any digit over the plastering, if not the 
slightest impression remains, proceed topaper- 
ing ; which involves the fact, that you are about 
to append an article partaking so much in its 
construction and in that by which you attach it 
of the medium for exhalation, that the evi- 
dence would be immediate. I do not deny the 
doetor’s proposition that dampness may exist, 
but assert from practical experience, that ex- 
halation goes on (if at all) in connection with 
the external lighter atmosphere. 1 challenge 
the doctor to hang up a blanket or woollen 
cloth in a room so circumstanced. Then as to 
the effects of evaporation from the accredited 
baneful influences of the component parts used 
in painting; by the common practice of tl» 
painter to put a pail of water in a room newly 
painted (the colour not being hardened) a de- 
osit is the result; try it again when the paint 
18 hardened, and no smell remains to offend 
the olfactory nerves,—-no deposit is the result. 

I would refer the doctor to the evidence we 
all have of the operation of nature upon free- 
stone—which, in the quarry may be cut with a 
knife—exposed to the atmosphere becomes 
hardened; so I hold it with plastering or paint ; 
offensive and deleterious in their component 
parts, when amalgamated and with this opera- 
tion of nature’s incrustation who will limit its 
commencement of resistance to exhalations ? 
In a well-cleansed house (before oecupation) 
I am at a loss to imagine where the baneful 
influence can arise from floating particles of 
lime. 

With respect to ventilation, it has been my 
privilege very recently to discuss the question 
with two members of our profession, one of 
accredited, high, and long standing, who tells 
me some twenty years since he was called in to 
ventilate a large public building, that the 
system he adopted had been most successful, 
and I only waited (and still only wait) his 
offer to take me over the building to trouble 
your readers with the mode. The same 
modesty that has prevented him intrading on 
the public, induced the remark in our discus- 
sion, that having no title (doctor or otherwise), 


My younger friend has a scheme for ventilat- 
ing houses in their construction, nolens volens, 
as to the oceupier. I trast his modesty will 
not interfere with giving the result (through 
your columns) of his inquiry to the public. 
Other personal occupations bave prevented 
my intention of sending you counsel’s opinion 
upon the construction to be put upon the 
elause in the new Buildings Act, touching 
“ finishing fit for occupation ” houses “ already 
built,” which the dictum of the referees in 
their circular rendered imperative ; suffice it 


THE BUILDER. 


for the moment to state that counsel’s opinion 
is thoroughly with my case, viz. the clause is 
permissive without penalty, e7go, “ cover in, 
finish when you please,” as in respect of works 
commenced since Ist January last there is no 
controlment of period for finishing, the con- 
trary in respect of works commenced pre- 
viously (intended as of benefit) would be an 
absurdity. I am, Sir, &c. 
3 Greenway Rosws. 
Peckham, 26th July, 1845. 





IMPROVEMENT OF DWELLING-HOUSES. 

Sirn,—In the hundredth number of your 
journal you state that one great object of 
“Tae Bouper” is to disseminate practical 
| knowledge, and to introduce sound principles 
| in building. “The improvement of dwelling- 
| places is a subject of national importance.” 
Every one must admit the necessity of the 
former remark, which stands in need of your 
powerful aid, and with the latter I perfectly 
coincide. I had hoped that during the present 
session of Parliament some general measure 
would have been introduced by the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of improving the con- 
struction of buildings, and the general sanatory 
condition of towns. Although notice has been 
given of some such a measure by Lord Lincoln,* 
I fear the bill will have to be delayed another 
session, as the early part of the present has 
been lost in fruitless discussion, and now im- 
portant measures that effect the vital energies 
and well being of every member of the com- 
munity are postponed in consequence, forsooth, 
of that great pressure of business which ought 
to have been transacted in the early part of the 
session. With such a mass of strong and uncon- 
futable evidence before them, collected by the 
useful and laudable exertions of that eminent 
body of men, the Health of Towns’ Commis- 
sioners, containing such startling and astound- 
ing facts, our legislators, with all due deference, 
I conceive are not discharging their duty either 
to themselves or to the country, by allowing a 
session to pass without an effort to remedy the 





both high and low, rich and poor. As the lives 
of many thousands of our fellow-creatures are 
annually sacrificed from the unhealthiness of 
our towns, and as the average duration of life 
of many thousands more is materially shortened 
from the same cause, which is capable of reme- 
dial measures, surely we have as great a 
right to expect the attention of the legislature 
drawn to the subject as to that of the protec- 
tion of dogs, and others of the brute creation. 
A general building and improvement act for 
towns is much required, as the want of it must 
be evident to every one at all acquainted 
with the state of the towns of this country. 
In most of them you find ‘the streets nar- 
row, crooked, and inconvenient; the houses 
and shops inefficiently and irregularly built, 
without taste or architectural pretensions, or 
the slightest attempt at uniformity in design. 
A building and improvement act would enable 
us to lay out and improve our streets with 
science, taste, and convenience, our dwellings 
might be constructed substantially, and with 
some degree of architectural style and embel- 
lishment, and so arranged and classified, as to 
suit every grade of the community. The build- 
ings ought to be erected under the supervision 
of a qualified architect, who should be appointed 
for that purpose (similar to your district sur- 
veyors); they would then be well and substan- 
tially constructed, and present a striking con- 
trast to the faulty, cracked, and distorted 
appearance of many of our modern buildings, 
that are erected to suit the whim or caprice of 


builder. Much difference of opinion appears 
to exist relative to the nature and operations 


| of the Metropolitan Buildings Act, but I think 
as an humble individual he was passed over. | 


every right-minded and unprejudiced person 
must acknowledge that it is an exceedingly 
usefal measure, and one that is calculated to 
effect great public benefit. An extension of 


to be hoped for. At present, little attention is 
paid to the ventilation and drainage of houses ; 
these are most essential elements in the salu- 
brity of a town, and the preservation of health. 
There are but few towns that have any system 
of drainage ; some are drained partially and 

* A notice of this bill, sinee brought in, will be found in 
another page, 











evil which undoubtedly presses equally on all, 7 


some speculative individual or adventurous‘ 


its principles throughout the country is ardently | 








imperfectly, and others not at all: this arises 
in consequence of having no general measuré 
for that parpose ; and if it is to be left to the 
wish of the inhabitants at large, it would never 
be carried into effect at all, because the b tee 
majority of persons are unwilling to add to 
their local burdens; and as a town cannot be 
healthy without an efficient system of sewerage, 
constructed on correct and scientific principles, 
the expense, I consider, should be borne by 
the owners of the property, as they should 
be required to render their houses not only 
habitable, but healthy also. 

A good supply of water to towns is of the 
utmost importance ; for next to the ait we 
breathe, water is the most indispensable agent 
in vital economy. There are bat few towns 
in this country that have water-works esta- 
blished, and many have to depend upon the pre- 
carious supply to be obtained from rivers, 
brooks, or wells; the former being surface 
water, is rendered unfit for consumption by the 
impure matter it contains in solution, the latter 
from pernicious matter that percolates through 
the earth, more particularly if the system of 
drainage is bad. The expense of water-works 
even to small towns, in the shape of rates, 
would fall comparatively _ upon the inha- 
bitants, and the sums annually paid in sickness 
for medicine, &c., required in consequence of 
the impure and deficient state of the supply of 
this necessary of life, would amply compensate 
for the first cost of the works and the supply, 
as well as filter the water, and rendering it pure 
and fit for human consumption. More diseases 
are engendered from this cause than we are 
generally disposed to admit of, or than we dream 
of in our philosophy. In the event of fire, 
water-works are essential, as the means of 
checking the ravages of that devouring ele- 
ment, as it is rarely convenient to obtain an 
immediate and sufficient supply from any other 
source; and when we contemplate the awful 
destruction of property that has taken place 
lately both in this country and abroad, I think 
every precaution should be used, and every effort 
made, if not to remove the cause, at least to 
lessen the disastrous effect. Too much timber 
is used in our modern buildings. I think the 
day is not far distant, when the natare and pro- 
perties of iron will be better understood, and it 
will, in a great measure, supersede the only 
perishable material used in building construe- 
tions. Much of the unhealthiness of towns 
arises from the dirty and filthy habits of the 
lower orders of the inhabitants, who are allowed 
either to accumulate their filth and refuse mat- 
ter on their own confined premises, or to depo- 
sit it in the streets, to the great annoyance of 
their neighbours, and to the unhealthiness of 
the district they reside in. 

In every town, provision should be made for 
the collection and deposition of this refuse 
matter, and every means should be taken to 
insti] into the minds of the lower orders babits 
of order, cleanliness, and decency I think 
health officers, or inspectors of nuisances, 
should be appointed in every town for the pur- 
pose of aiding in the suppression of these 
abominable practices, and power should be 
given by the Legislature to inflict penalties on 
all who do not conform to regulations of clean- 
liness and decency. Slaughter-houses are often- 
times great nuisances in towns, the stench 
arising from them being intolerable. These 
I think should be built on a plan and site 
favourable for drainage, and detached from 
dwelling-houses, which is very rarely the case. 

Macadamized roads in towns I think are not 
desirable on the score of health, because in dry 
seasons every one must have suffered from the 
inconvenience arising from the dust, and in 
wet weather mud and dirt predominate. The 
same objection applies as to dust, to road sur- 
faces formed of broken stone, profusely inter- 
mixed with asphaltum, alluded to in your jour- 
nal (p. 263, ante), which has been extensively 
used at Nottingham. This material, moreover, 
is readily operated on by the rays of the sun, 
which render it soft and elastic, and thereby 
increase the force of traction, and consequently 
the labour of horses in draught. 

Streets cannot be too frequently swept, and 
I think Whitworth’s machine is a decided im- 
provement on the old system, inasmuch as the 
dust is swept up and carted away immediately, 
whereas formerly the dust and filth was allowed 
to remain in the streets a considerable time, 

iving off offensive and noxious gases. In 
ay seasons the streets should be invariably 
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watered before they are swept, whether the 
surface is macadamized or paved, because the 
dust is not only detrimental to health, but in- 
jerious to the goods of tradesmen and the 
farniture in houses. 

I could extend these remarks to an almost 
indefinite length, so numerous and so crying 
are the evils and abuses we are suffering under ; 


on your valuable space, which might have been 
occupied by an abler pen than mine, and must 
plead for your kind indulgence. 
I am, Sir, &e. B. B. 
Brecon, South Wales, July 21, 1845. 





GOETHE ON ARCHITECTURE AND ART. 
TRANSLATED BY J. LHOTSKY. 
* Genius—is universally genial.’’ 


A.tTuovGn the great German poet extended 
his research and activity over almost every 
branch of human ken—it was to art, after all, 
to which his external position, as well as in- 
ternal vocation sointed most prominently. As 
the adviser of the great building operations 
carried on at Weimar; the creator and ar- 
ranger of the well-selected grand ducal collec- 
tions, and the companion of the duchess dow- 
ager in her peregrinations in Italy—art was 
his constant occupation; and when, ultimately, 
he lived two years in Italy, ancient and modern 
architecture attracted much of his attention. 





If any thing see-worthy occurs on even 
ground, and every one runs to it, the back- 
standers endeavour, by every possible means, 
to raise themselves above the foremost: some 
step on benches, casks are rolled hither, 
carts dragged to, boards are laid to and fro, 
neighbouring heights are occupied—and a sort 


| of living crater is quickly formed. 
but I fear even now I have trespassed too much | 


While, however, so much of the most futile | 
and unmeaning trash of German novels and | 


goblin stories have been reverentially trans- 
lated into English —, Goethe’s “ Auch ich in 


Arkadien ” has not participated in the same | 


distinction. Besides these two volumes of 


; ment. 


If the spectacle occurs oftener at the same 
place, slight scaffolding is erected for those 
who can pay, and the other mass shift for 
themselves as they best may. To satisfy that 
general want, is here the architect’s task. He 
constructs a similar crater by art—as simple as 
possible, for the peoplethemselves becoming the 
ornament thereof. If they thus saw themselves 
together, they must needs have wondered— 


because, being merely accustomed to see | 
| themselves, hitherto, running aboat promis- | 


cuously, to find themselves crowded together 
without order and rule; this many-headed, 


many-minded, tossed-about animal, erring to | 
and fro—sees itself then united into a noble | 


whole, combined into a unity, congregated and 
fixed into one mass, as one body, ruled by 
one mind. The simplicity of the oval is 


visible to every eye in the most pleasing way, | 


and every head serves as a scale, indicating 
how immense the whole be. Now, as we see 
it empty, we are left without a standard of 
comparison, and cannot jacge whether it be 
large or small. 

The Veronese deserve much credit for the 
way in which they preserve this monu- 
It is built of a reddish sort of marble, 


| which is affected by the air and rain: on which 


Italian travels, the German poet has scattered | 
a variety of the most vivid and pregnant obser- | 


vations on architecture and art, over his auto- 
biography, his papers “ Fiir Kunst und Alter- 
thum ;" all which has been laid aside by our 
translators as no good. We therefore intend, 


aecount the corroded steps are replaced by 
others, and they appear almost all new. An 
inscription records the name of one Hierony- 
mus Maurigenus, and the nearly incredible 
pains he has taken with this monument. Of 


| the outer wall there is but a part remaining, 
| and I doubt whether it has been ever wholly 


as space and occasion may allow, to supply | 


this desideratum by presenting our readers 
with the first translation of Goethe’s architec- 
tural and artistic remarks, ever made —which, 
after all, may have that additional merit of fix- 
ing public attention to the ensemble of the 
above works. 

We have, however, still to remark, that we 
feel no inclination for acting the part of a 
censor with Goethe’s writings. ‘This great 


man knew full well, that nothing whatever has | 


any value but in relation to, and in connection 
with, the social condition, and the social im- 
provement of men. He knew full well, that 
men may amuse themselves (waste time) with 
counting the hairs on the body of spiders, or 
discuss whether Cesar had any corns or not, 
and the like — but he knew full well, we say, 
that this, really, was no good. 
stant and deep allusions, to the bearing of ar- 


men. 
topics, we shall not curtail—as they give zest 


and pregnancy to his beautiful sayings. We | 


know, in fine, that Goethe’s writings will not 
instruct our readérs in the materiale of build- 
ing (the theory of beams, &c.); for this, other 
space is extant. j 
ample scope for thinking and feeling—and from 
this to reasonable and seasonable action, is but 
one step. 


THEORY OF AMPHITHEATRES (THEATERS), 
Verona, Sept. 16, 1786.* 

The amphitheatre is, then, the first impor- 
tant monument of ancient times, which I was 
destined to see; and how well is it pre- 
served! When I went in, still more when I 
walked around on the brim of the building, it 
appeared strange to me, that I saw something 
grand, and still nothing in reality. Because, it 
is not intended to be seen empty, but quite filled 
with people, as it has been shewn of late to 
emperors and popes. Joseph I., accustomed 
as he was to see masses of people, is said to 
have been seized with astonishment. It 
was, however, but in the earliest period, 
that it produced its full effect, when the people 
were yet more really “the people,” than they 
are now ({) Because such an amphitheatre is 
indeed made for the sake of imposing upon the 
people with their own importance—to gammon 
the people with the presumed idea of them- 
selves. 





* Italienische Reise, rol. 1, 


Hence his con- | 


They will, however, afford | 


| with the line of the actual street. 


finished. The lower vaults, which are situated 
towards the great square called i/ Bra, are let 
to artisans, and it looks funny to see these 
dens again tenanted. 

(Verona 16 Sept. 1786.) The finest arch- 
gate which, however, is constantly shut—is 
called Porta stupa or dell Pallio, Considering 
it as an arch, and the great distance from 
which it is seen, it is not a well-conceived 
work; as it is only in nearing it that the merits 
of the building are appreciated. 

They state different reasons, why it is shut. 
Still, I have my own conjecture. The in- 
tention of the artists went, undoubtedly, 
towards causing by it a new laying out of the 
Corso, because it does not correspond at all 
The left 
side consists of low tenements, and the rect- 


| angular line of the middle of the arch points 





towards a convent of nuns, which would have 
been to be laid down, as a matter of necessity. 


chitecture and art on the tofal condition of | This all was evident; besides the rich did not 
Such remarks, if interwoven with our | 
| quarter. The artist died, perhaps, in the mean 


like to establish themselves in this distant 
time, and the arch was shut, by which, matters 
were brought to an issue at once. 

The portal of the theatre, consisting of six 
large Dorie colamns, is respectable enough. 
The meaner, nevertheless, appears over the 
door, before a painted niche, supported by 
two Corinthian columns, the life-size bust of 
Marchese Maffei in a large wig. The place 
is honourable, but for the sake of being some- 
what at a par with the size and sterlingness of 
the columns, the bust ought to have been colos- 
sal. Now, it appears puny, ona miserable 
pedestal, unharmonical with the whole. The 
gallery also, which surrounds the vestibule, is 
mean, and the fluted Doric dwarfs appear poor 
aside the smooth Ionic giants. Still, we shall 
pardon this, in consideration of the fine col- 
lection which is placed under these arcades, 
Here, the antiquities, mostly dag up in, and 
near Verona are jointedly exhibited. Some 
are said to have been found even in the am- 
phitheatre. They are Etruscan, Greek, and 
Roman, down to the later periods, and also 
some of modern times. The basso-relievos 
are encased in the walls, and bear the numbers 
given to them by Maffei in his work: Verona 
Itlustrata. Altars, fragments of colamns and 
such like; also a most exquisite triped of 
white marble, on which genil are represented 
playing with the attributes of gods. Ra- 





* Thus the commonwealth of Verona possessed a museum 
of national antiquities in 1790—denied fo this country in 


1945, 





phael has imitated and idealized such in the 


corners of the Farnesina. 
The breeze blowing from the graves of an- 


tiquity, replete with fragrancy, is, as if it came 
wee bow of roses. “These sepulchral 
monuments are hearty, sentimental, and 

sent always life. There is a man, who, in # 
niche, aside his wife, looks as if out of awindow. 
There stand father and mother, their son bes 
tween them, looking at each other with an- 
speakable simplicity. Here again, a couple 
seize each prs “A A father, reclining on 
his sofa, seems to be amused by his fatnily. 
I, indeed, was very much moved by the deep 
meaning of actuality in these stones, 

are of a later period of art, bat are » 
natural, and speaking to every one. he 
artists have (with more or less skill), placed 
merely the simple existence of man before us, 


| but by so doing, have preserved it and made it 





| something stable. They do not fold their hands, 


do not look to heaven, but they are here what 
they have been and still are. They stand aside 
each other, take interest in each other, love 
each other—and this is most lovely, albeit 
somewhat unworkmanlike, represented in 
these stones. A very ornamented marble pil- 
lar afforded me also some new ideas. 

However praiseworthy this institution be, 
still, it is apparent, that the noble spirit of 
conservatism, which caused its foundation, 
has outlived itself. The splendid tripod will 
soon be injured, because it stands unprotected 
—exposed to the weather on the west side, 
Provided with a wooden case, this treasure 
might be easily preserved. 

The new palace of the Proveditore, if 
finished, would have been a fine piece of archi- 
tecture. Besides, the Nobile still build a great 
deal, but it is a pity, everyone atthe place where 
his former dwelling stood—consequently, often 
in narrow streets. Thus a splendid front of a 
seminary is erected in a small street of the 
most distant part of the fauxbourgs. 








RESTORATION OF NETHER WALLOP 
CHURCH. 

Tux church of St. Andrew, Nether Wallop, 
like too many of the Hampshire churches, was 
formerly remarkable for little beyond a “ sing- 
ing gallery ” of goodly proportions and an un- 
sightly array of pews of every size, shape, and 
height. It has lately undergone a thorough 
restoration, the gallery having been removed, 
u beautiful belfry arch having been opened to 
view, and a two-light window with stained 
glass having been inserted at the west end, 
‘The centre of the nave has been repewed with 
seats of a uniform height of two feet eleven 
inches, corresponding with the original oaken 
seats in the north and south aisles ; the whole 
of the nave has been refloored and repewed 
throughout, the windows reglazed, and a space 
enclosed by an oaken parclose at the east end 
of the south aisle, to serve as a vestry. A per- 
pendicular font, from a design by Mr. Os- 
mond, of Salisbury, has been likwise substi- 
tuted for the old broken one, which was 
ingeniously hidden in one of the high pews 
under the gallery. 

The chancel has been wholly rebuilt, at the 
expense of the imgropriator, the Rev. Walter 
Blunt, who has retained its original propor- 
tions, viz., 38 feet in length, by 15 feet in 
breadth. On taking it down, the remains of a 
beautiful old oak roof were discovered, which 
was adopted as an exact model for the new one. 
It is of a good pitch, and is remarkable for the 
peculiar eurves of the tie-beams, and prin- 
cipals, and the lateral brackets for the support 
of | the purlins. The seats, extending longitu- 
dinally, and altar-rails, are of foreign oak; and 
the space within the altar-rails is paved with 
encaustic tiles, interspersed with medallions, 
containing emblems of the Evangelists, the 
Queen’s and Prince Albert’s arms, and a 
mitre. The whole is surrounded with a 
figured border. A new ieular window 
has been placed in the east end, and there are 
two twortight windows of rather earlier date 
on the north and south sides; the whole of 
which have been filled with stained glass, the 
former from a design by Mr. Fisher, of Salie- 
bury, and the latter with of tinted 
glass (covered with oak and ivy leaves), which 
were made after the pattern of an original 
quarry found in the old chancel. 

The restorations of the nave have been ef- 


fected by a voluntary subscription, 
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EXAMINATION IN LINES AND CURVES.* 





28. Deseribe the different characters of 
spiral lines used in architecture, and shew how 
they can be traced by continuous motion. 

29. Is there any example of the logarithmic 
spiral being applied in ancient architecture ? 
If so, state where and when, and how it is 
proved to be such. 

30, What are the characters of the curves 
forming the vertical contour of Egyptian, 
Greek, or other colamns ? and shew how they 
can be deseribed full size by the workmen. 

31. Shew how the various characters of 
Gothic arches, from the most pointed lancet to 
the flattest Tudor, may be traced by continuous 
motion by a workman, to the full size re- 
quired. 

32. Point out the difference in the characters 
of lines applicable, or supposed to be applicable 
for these purposes, and why one description is 
preferable to another. 

33. What is a cardioid, what are its diffe- 
rent characters, and by what means can the 
whole, or any part of such lines be drawn ? 

34, Shew any instance of the application of 
a part or the whole of any description of car- 
dioid in architecture. 

35, Shew bow a varying carved line can be 
traced (always concave on the same side) com- 
mencing at a point at any given distance from 
one side of a right line, then crossing the right 





about 23 feet. The height to the apex of the 


pediment is 55 feet, and to the cornice, 45 
feet; and the tower, 76 feet.” 

At the north-west corner of the building, 
there is a campanile. An entertainment was 
afterwards given in the hall, and the health of 
the architect, Mr. Clark, was proposed amongst 
others by the mayor in flattering terms. It is 
so much the custom to forget the architect 
altogether at these ceremonies, and still more 





so in any account of them afterwards given by | ‘ : 
| that it would be partial and unjust in its oper- 


the press, that we cannot omit mentioning the 


| circumstance. 


Mr. Pettit, the contractor, was also com- 
plimented, and said in reply what it is always 
most satisfactory for an architect and employer 
to hear, “ That while he had endeavoured to 
do justice to others he had paid himself.” 





MONUMENTS TO EMINENT MEN. 





Our readers are probably aware that steps 


| were taken some little timeago to obtain a monu- 
ment to our illustrious countryman, Flaxmean. | 


line at a point at any distance from the first | 


point, then returning on the other side of the 
right line to the same distance from it as from 
the first point on the other side; and, if neces- 
sary, produce both the right line and both 
branches of the curve to any extent, continually 
receding from the given right line on both 
sides, but never to exceed a given distance 
from each other. 


The committee rightly remark in their sppeal 
on the subject, “It has long been a subject of 
general regret and national reproach that in 
this country so little has as yet been done to 





SMOKE PROHIBITION BILL. 





Tuts Bill to which, in its progress through 
the House of Commons, we have more than 
once directed attention, was lost last week on 
Mr. Mackinnon moving that the report of the 
Committee be received. In the debate it was 
the general opinion that the Bill since its intro- 
duction had undergone so many and such ex- 


| tensive modifications, to suit the views and 


interests of certain classes of manufactures, 


ation. Upon these grounds Lord John 
Russell declined giving his support to its fur- 
ther progress, and thought it would be advis- 
able that some further inquiry should take 
place in order to ascertain what branches of 
manufactures could be fairly brought within 
its provisions. 

Sir James Graham expressed himself as 
being most anxious to adopt this suggestion, 
and thought it might be advisable to have some 


| scientific inquiry instituted during the recess, 


| as to how far the provisions of the Bill might 


be applied to stationary engines employed in 
manufactures. He further stated that the 
labours of Mr. Mackinnon would not be lost, 


| as his measure might be incorporated in Lord 


testify a nation’s gratitude to the great masters | 


in British art. The persevering exertions of | 


private individuals erected a monument in 


| St. Paul’s to the memory of Sir Joshua Rey- 


nolds, and the admiration of friends and 
countrymen a statue in the National Gallery 
to the memory of Sir David Wilkie. But the 
history of British gratitude to British art be- 


| gins and ends with these two statues. While 


36. Draw a portion of another line with two | 


infinite branches — both branches continually 
approaching a right line on the same side and 
in the same direction. 

37. Draw Hogarth’s line of beauty by 
simple continuous motion, of several different 


public memorials to our warriors and states- 
men are of common occurrence, Sir Christo- 
pher Wren has only a slab, Hogarth is with- 


| ont a bust, and Flaxman without a statue.” 


dimensions, but exactly in the same propor- | 


tions. Josern JorLinge. 





NEW HALL OF COMMERCE, IPSWICH. 


Own Monday, the 2Ist ult., the new building 
at Ipswieh, appropriated to the customs and 


excise, was publicly opened. It is said to be | 


a good instance of what may be done with 
small funds by clever distribution and just 
proportion of ‘parts. A local paper says :— 
* The Hall of Commerce occupies the centre 


We are glad to find that the latter stigma will 
be removed; a sum of money has been already 
subseribed, and Mr. M. L. Watson has com- 
pleted the clay-model of the statue to the per- 
fect satisfaction of the committee: further 
subscriptions, however, are required, and we 
gladly make known the want in the hope of 
inducing assistance. Mr. Peter Cunningham 
is acting as honorary secretary. 

The subscriptions in aid of the memorial to 
the memory of his late Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex are to be appropriated te the 
building another wing to the Roval Free Hos- 


| pital, with the addition of a marble statue and 


of the building on the principal floor, the | 


same width as the portico, being about 35 feet 
square, and {8 feet high; some little decora- 
tion has been given to this room, the walls 
being surrounded with an order of the Co- 
rinthian proportion, the capitals of which are 
of original design and display considerable 
merit—from the cornice springs a cove abut- 
ting against an enriched guiiloche flatband 
which surrounds the ceiling, and groined on 
the south and west sides. This portion of 
the building, together with two private offices 
in the rear, is to be devoted to the convenience 
of merchants, ship-owners, &c., for businese 
purposes. The department of the customs is 
on the west side of the building, and that of the 
excise on the east, each consisting of a long 
room or public office, with private apartments 
for the collector and controller of each es- 
tablishment, together with rooms for samples 
and stores, A separate entrance and staircase 
is provided for each department, communicat- 
ing with the arcades at each end of the build- 
ing; while there is another staircase at the 
back for the Hall of Commerce, and the 
offices on the Mercantile Floor, which are oc- 
eupied by the Dock und River Commissioners 
and private merchants. Extensive corn cham- 
bers are obtained over the whole of the build- 
ing, and the lower story throughout is appro- 


priated to stores and warehouses. The con- | 


tract for the whole of the works was completed 
at 4,250/. and the work has been executed ina 
sound and substantial manner—no settlement 
in any part having occurred. 





| of King 


| just been cast in bronze at Nuremberg. 


a suitable inscription, to be erected at a cost 
not exceeding 1,000 guineas. The new wing 
will be called the Sussex wing, and is to he 
large enough to contain 100 beds.——-A statue 
of the late Lord Rolle, in the robes worn by 
him at the coronation, executed in white Car- 
rara marble, at a cost of one thousand guineas, 
is being erected at Buton, the seat of Lady 
Rolle. ——We understand that Mr. Butler, the 
sculptor, has been selected by the committee 
to execyte the bust of the late Professor Daniel, 

be College, London. The Queen 
has subscribed 200 guineas to the fund for the 
erection of a monument to the late General 
Sir William Nott. Gibson’s statue of Mr. 











| Huskisson, for the town of Liverpool, is cast- 


ing in bronze, at the royal foundry of Munich. 
The Picton Monument in Wales is about 
to undergo the work of restoration. Itis gra- 
tifying to learn that public sympathy has not 
been permitted to flag on this subject, and that 
subseriptions are daily increasing. The 
statue of Beethoven, modelled by the Dresden 
sculptor Hihnel, for the town of Bonn, has 











The site for the Weber monument, to be 
erected in Dresden, has been selected by the 
king of Saxony, in front of the theatre royal of 
that city. The committee have decided that 
the monument in question shall be the coun- 
terpart of that about to be erected to the me- 


| mory of Beethoven,—that is, that it shall con- 


| sist of a colossal statue, in bronze, of the 


illustrious deceased, on a quadrangular pedestal 
enriched with bas-reliefs on the four sides. 


| The cost of the work is more than covered by 
the performances given in its behalf at the 


The length of the building from west to east | 


is 125 feet, and the depth from north to soath 
44 feet--the portico and staircase projecting 


- 





* See page 353 enfe, 


t 
} 
} 
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several theatres of Dresden, Berlin, Munich, 
Vienna and Hamburg. A monument in 
the shape of a mausoleum was inaugurated at 
Leipsic on the 5th instant in one of the prin- 
cipal squares, in commemoration of the great 
battle of Leipsic. 











Lincoln’s Bill affecting the Sewerage and 
Drainage of towns, or introduced in a sepa- 
rate and more satisfactory form next session. 
Tn dismissing this subject for the present we 
cannot refrain from noticing the ill-suecess 
that attends Mr. Mackinnon’s attempts at 
legislation. His powers, or his influence to 
grapple with subjects of so much importance 
as the health of towns, whether in getting rid 
of the smoke nuisance or of intramural inter- 
ments, are no longer questionable. He bas in 
both instances prevented more efficient mem- 
bers from taking in hand remedial measures 
and advocating them with decision and firm- 
ness, without which success is impossible. 





ST. AUGUSTINE’S ABBEY AT 
CANTERBURY. 

Asovut twelve months ago, Mr. A. B. Hope, 
finding that the ancient abbey of St. Augus- 
tine, at Canterbury, was fast disappearing, 
purchased the ruins with a view to their resto- 
ration, and preceeded to excavate the founda- 
tions. The munificent proprietor has since 
determined to devote the site to the establish. 
ment of a missionary college for the Church of 
England, the object of which will be to provide 
an edueation to qualify young men for the ser- 
vice of the church in foreign settlements, with 
such strict regard to economy and frugality of 
habits, as may fit them for the special duties 
to be discharged, the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered, and the hardships to be endeared. A 
considerable sum, nearly 40,0002, has been sub- 
scribed already, chiefly through the exertions 
of Mr. Hope, who has himself contributed a 
large proportion of it. It is proposed, there- 
fore, to commence immediately the principal 
quadrangle of the college, which includes the 
chapel, hall, library, and apartments for 50 
students, with the requisite accommodation for 
the officers and servants of the establishment. 
The arrangments of the building will be so 
constructed, as to admit of subsequent enlarge- 
ment. 

We shall seek an opportunity to examine 
the works, and shall hope to find that the old 
buildings are to be restored. 








Yarmoutu Baivce.—A further delay has 
occurred in the erection of the new bridge 
over the Haven at Great Yarmouth. It 
appears from the proceedings of a meeting of 
the commissioners, held last week, that tenders 
for building an iron bridge were obtained from 
the Birtley Iron Company, at the sum of 
32,0002, and from Mr. W. Smith Simpson, of 
Tower Park, near Ely, at the sum of 18,4792, 
subject to conditions. A second tender was 
made by Mr. Simpson, at 19,0702, subject to 
conditions, The conditions have reference to 
the amount of responsibility, and the commis- 
sioners not being disposed to agree with them, 
they have postponed further consideration of 
the subject for the present. 

Paris.— The eight magnificent blocks of 
Italian marble recently arrived at the Port 
d’Orsay, and intended for the cunstraction of 
the tomb of the Emperor, have been safely 
removed to the Invalides, —Galignani, 
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THE BUILDER. 





LORD BROUGHAM AND THE NEW 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Lorp Brovenam, a few nights since, in 
moving an bumble address to her Majesty 
praying that she might be graciously pleased 





to give the necessary directions for preparing 
accommodation for their lordships in the new | 
Houses of Parliament by the beginning of | 
next session, complained bitterly of the suffer- 
ings which the law lords at present had to en- | 
dure in their morning sittings, sometimes from 
heat, and sometimes from cold. His lordship | 
also took occasion to say that he feared there | 
was a project a-foot for making the new 
houses not only subservient to legislative pur- 
poses but also to pictorial ones ; he had heard 
that the walls were to be decorated with 
frescos ; and that statuary was also to be called 
in to aid in ormamenting them. 

The motion was strongly opposed by the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Wharncliffe, and 
Lord Sudely, the latter nobleman observing | 
that he thought it would be more advisable | 
and safer to wait for another year than to go 
into a new building before it could be sufficiently | 
dry. Lord Brougham pressed his motion to a 
division, and it was lost by a majority of 24, | 
there being 16 for and 40 against it. ~ 


Correspondence. 


FIRE-PROOF ROOFS. 


Sin,—Some second and third-rate dwelling- 
houses now in progress have been covered | 
with fire-proof roofs, constructed of wrought- 
iron joists and plain tiles in cement, laid to a 
sufficient fall to carry off the rain. The ad- 
vantage of this mode of roofing, when com- 
pared with that of slates and lead gutters is 
obvious. It is stronger, more durable, less 
liable to repairs, more convenient in many 
situations, for views, &c., more adapted to ar- 
chitectural beauty, and, being fire-proof and 
flat, affords an easy escape from one house to 
the other. ‘Ihe size of the joists varies ac- 
cording to the width of the houses, but where 
the frontage is about 19 feet, the iron has been 
used 4} inches by 1} inches, and placed from 
centre to centre of party-walls, 4 feet apart, 
with strutting of smaller-sized iron. The tiled 
work of three or four courses (executed by 
competent bricklayers) in fresh cement, well 
grouted, forms a fiat all over, and is finished 
with a skirting all round the walls, which an- 
swers as flashing. It is plain these roofs have 
an equal bearing throughout the walls, without 
thz usting in one direction, or crushing in ano- 
ther, as is the case with timber roofs, an illus- 
tration of which was given in Vol. IT. p. 344. 
The damage done so readily to slates by 
sweeps or other persons, and the constant an- 
noyance of repairing, as well as being robbed 
of lead gutters, &c. are entirely avoided. CC. 








CAMDEN TOWN NEW CHURCH AND THE NEW 
HOLLOWAY INDEPENDENT CHAPEL. 


Sir,—* One of the competitors” for Camden 
Town new church, in his letter inserted in your 
last number, bas either omitted, or is ignorant 
of a glaring peculiarity in the late transactions, 
viz., that the selected design consisted only of 
two drawings, an exterior and interior perspec- 
tive view, unaccompanied by geometrical draw- 
ings; so that the managing parties must either 
have shewn themselves unusually sagacious in 
making up for the necessary defectiveness of 
the drawings, or, which is more probable, 
judging by analogy, set to work in the first 
instance determined to push forward a favourite 
individual, regardless alike of honour or even 
justice. Now, Sir, if this be the case, it is 
really too bad, and seems to be a kind of second 
edition of the jobbing proceedings of a neigh- 
bouring “independent” committee, whose 
doings were so unmistakably shewn up in 
your journal some months since, and who, 
after having had the benefit of discussing 
some thirty sets of drawings sent in compe- 
tition, at last selected one of their own number, 
and are now (after five months’ consultation) 
preparing to carry out a design unwarrantably 
at variance with the original drawings and esti- 
mate ;—an example which I am sorry the | 
Camden Town people seem inclined to follow. 
I am glad to find you purpose keeping your | 
eye upon them:—the persevering efforts of | 
Tne Buitper in the cause of competition de- | 
serve the warmest thanks of the profession ; | 








| and it is hoped they will not be fruitless, but 
| prove to have aided in establishing a system 
| more in accordance with the undoubted rights 
| of integrity and fair dealing.—I am, Sir, &c., 
London, July 29tb, 1845. VIGILANS. 


MOSAIC PAVEMENTS. 
Siz,—In the last number of your excellent 


| paper, there is a good account of the above; 


but no notice is taken of the following, which 


| if you think it useful to your readers, perhaps 


you can find a spare corner for. There are 
manufactured at Naples thick glazed tiles, 
upon which are figured fac-similes of many 
beautiful patterns, which together form the ce- 


| lebrated mosaic pavements of Pompeii and 


Herculaneum. For instance, there is the 
whole pavement which was found in the house 
of the tragic poet, the dog with cave canem ; 
and besides, there are a host of borders of all 
patterns. As far as I remember, these tiles are 
very cheap, and their effect is very good; and 
at a little distance they look better than the 


| originals, The shops in which they are to be 


bought are situated on the Mole, close to the 
sea,and I should wish very much to see them in- 
troduced into England, as they are well 
adapted for the fioors and sides of halls, baths, 
dairies, &.—I am, Sir, &e., 


London, July 23rd, 1845. FP. A. Tit. 





Mliscellanea, 





New Cuvurcues. — At a meeting of the 
Society for promoting the enlargement, build- 
ing, and repairing of Churches and Chapels, 
held last week, grants were voted towards the 
erection of new churches at Beggin, near Ash- 


| bourne; Tetbury; Moxley, near Wednes- 


bury; Hereford, the parish of St. John the 
Baptist, in which there is no church ; Clandown, 
a district near Bath ; Cantley, in the parish of 
Sedburgh, York; Kingsholm, a district ad- 


joining Gloucester; Pembroke Dock; St. 


Paul’s, a new district in Hull; West-street, 
Oxford-street, London ; and Brighton. Grants 
were also voted towards the rebuilding of the 
churches at Eye, near Peterborough; Hinton, 
near Blandford; Standford near Hythe; St. 
Thomas, Winchester; Branston, near Cold- 
stream ; Ripley, in Surrey ; Badderley Ensor, 
near Atherstone; and towards the enlarging of 
the following churches, viz., Cileain, near 
Mold ; Wallingford, St. Leonard’s ; Hook 
Norton, near Chipping Norton; Wymerwold, 
near Loughborough ; Shatton, near Swindon; 
W hitchurch, near Stratford-on-Avon ; Upton, 
near Gloucester; Great Yarmouth, Alford, 
near Horsham ; St. Philip, Birmingham ; 
Crendall, near Farnham ; Brightwell, near 
W oodbridge ; and Llancynfelin, near Aberyst- 
with. 

Cost or Guiass ror Horticutturrt — 
Belgian glass is advertised, in lengths of 40 
inches, at the price of something less than 14d. 
per foot, at Antwerp. At that price we ought 
to buy it, and eventually shall buy it, at home ; 
for the English glass-makers can sell it as 
cheap as any body if they think proper to do 
so. Now, the cost of glass at 2d. a foot, to 
cover a bed 6 feet wide and 100 feet long, 
would be just five pounds, and the squares might 
be long enough to render all laps unnecessary 
in a bed which shall be 6 feet wide. The 
English glass-dealers, in that modest tariff 
with which they favoured their countrymen 
immediately after the repeal of the glass duties, 
only demanded seventy-five pounds for the 
same quantity; or, supposing that the squares 
were not more than 40 inches long, they would 
then have vouchsafed to accept the small sum 
of thirty pounds. We do not say that a fall 
in the price of glass to 2d. per foot is to be 
expected immediately, or that a reduction of 
prices to such an amount could at present be 
accomplished by the English glass-trade; but 
the difference between what they have done, 
and could have done, and must do, is suffi- 
ciently significant of the course which those 
who have money to spend on glass should 
steadily pursue.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Waxuiasey Docks.—On Saturday last, 
about half-past five o’clock, the first stone 
of the Wallasey Docks, on the north side of 


| the pool, was laid by Mr. Rendall, the en- 


gineer of the docks, on the Seacombe beach, 
and within about 20 yards of the Seacombe 
ferry. Between 200 and 300 of the inha- 
bitants of Seacombe were present. 





Tenders. 


Pt: three third-rate houses to be erected for the 
Jorporation of the Philanthropic Society, South- 
work : Messrs. Jarland and Christopher, architects. 
M. Heyson........+.+«-+ £1,942 
W. Nicholson............ 1,850 
Evans and Son ........+. 1,829 


For building eight houses and hotel in the new 
line of Oxford-street: Edward Gotto, Esq., archi- 
tect. 

po Eis 
Burtenshaw ............ 30,216 
Cooper and Davis ...... 29,980 


So. GOR Te WO hse ie 29,885 
Fuge. 66. ee. SO 
Deets «244 cities 29,327 


Burton and Sons........ 26,673 
For building eight houses, Lewisham-road : Mr. 
W. Smith, architect. 
ee a anne 2 
Wade .....-. 9 ec eces cece, Onan 
R. and D. Young ........ 4,795 
TROWONE. 5 onc <do.ceccéecs Bene 
Goodwin... cescsesssecess 4,980 
Peiixaine tp c00k0n.069< 0000 eee 
Rider and Son ........ «- 4,344 
Taylot .ccccosccccccecs 4,945 





For building two villas at Highbury, under 
John Barnett, Esq., architect and surveyor, of 68, 
Chancery -lane. 

Lock and Nesham ........ £4,533 
Piper ..cscccccwcccescee, 4408 
* Pierce and Co. .......-- - 4,488 
pt. DEPP TPETE eee rere 
Haines and Co. .........+ 4,116 
King and Co............. 3,912 
CN ia bn ck ke eas cds sae: ae 
Grimedell ....cscccseee Bnew 
Tree §. cc pace de necsss ne; See 








NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 

[We are compelled by the interference of the Stamp Office 
to omit the names of the parties to whom tenders, &c., 
are to be addressed. For the convenience of our resders, 
however, they are entered in a book, and may be seen 
on application at the office of “‘ The Builder,”’ 2, York- 
street, Covent-garden.} 

For Lighting the town of Woodbridge in Suffolk 
with Gas. 

For the erection of three additional wards at the 
Bedminster Union Workhouse, situate at Long 
Ashton. 

For the executing the skeleton of Glenorthy Castle, 
County of Limerick, Ireland. 

For supplying her Majesty’s several Dockyards 
with Dantzie Uak, Thickstuff, and Plank. 

For Building a Sewer in Fleet-street, from 
Temple-bar to Water-lane. 

For Lighting the Parish of St. Mary, Rother- 
hithe, with the Essential Oil of Tar, for One Year, 
from the 24th of August next. 

For Building a New Union Workhouse, to con- 
tain 1180 Persons, for the Guardians of the Clifton 
Union. 

For the complete restoration of two Windows 
on the south-side of St. Thomas’s Church, Salis- 
bury ; also, for Cleaning and Whitewashing the 
interior of the same Church. 

For certain alterations at the Workhouse of St. 
Mary’s Parish, Islington. 

For the execution of Works on the Leeds and 
Thirsk Railway. 

For Coupled Locomotive Engine and four- 
wheeled Tender, to contain 700 gallons, for the 
Manchester and Birmingham Railway Company. 

For the execution of that portion of the Newcastle 
and Berwick Railway, extending from the Newcas- 


| tle and North Shields Railway to Netherton, be- 
| ing a distance of about 12} miles. 


For the execution of several lengths of Earthwork 
on the Aberdeen Railway. There are 5 separate 
Contracts, varying in lengths from 3} miles to 43 
miles. 

For the execution of the works on the Notting- 
ham and Lincoln Railway, in two parts; 1 from 
Nottingham to Newark, being a distarce of 174 
miles. 2 from Newark to Lincoln, being a dis- 
tance of 153 miles. 

For the erection of Stone Booking-Offices for 
the Sheffield and Manchester Railway Company. 

For Lighting with Gas part of the Parish of St. 
Mary, Whitechapel, and also for the repair, &c., of 
the Service Pipes, Lamps, and Fittings. 

For the execution of certain Repairs, &c., pro- 
posed to be done at the Parish Chapel of St. Lake’s, 
Chelsea. 

For the construction of the entire Line of Rail- 
way through the County of Anglesea, for the Ches- 
ter and Holyhead Railway Company. It is divided 
into four separate Contracts, being respectively in 
length 5 miles and 28 chains, 5 and 26 chains, 
7 miles and 55 chains, and 3 miles and 60 chains. 
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For supplying the Midland Railway Company 
with about 2,400 tons of new Chains. 

For the Construction of Four divisions of the 
Chester and Holyhead Railway, comprising the 
entire line through the County of Anglesey. 

For rebuilding three Buttresses, and repairing 
# portion of the Roof of St. Michael’s Church, 
Coventry 

For supplying the Leeds and Bradford Railway 
Company with 1,200 tons of Cast-iron Chairs, 

For the execution of the several works required in 
the Tynemouth Extension Railway, comprising 
about 740 yards of Tunnelling, with Earthwork, &c. 
The length of the extension is one mile. 

For painting and repairing the Church of St. 
Anne, Westminster, both externally and internally. 

> 
COMPETITIONS, 


Plans are required for Laying out and covering 
with Villa residences about 20 Acres of land having 
a frontage of about half-a-mile to the Queen’s-road, 
Richmond, Surrey, extending from Spring-grove 
towards Richmond-hill. Premiums will be given of 
25 guineas for the most approved plan, and 15 
guineas for the second. 

A premium of 10/. is offered for the best plan 
and design of a Monument to be erected in the 
Highgate Cemetery. One side of the monument 
to represent, in intaglio, the various instruments 
employed in the different branches of science, and 
the reverse, a female figure breaking a flower from 
@ branch, in basso relievo. 

—<j———— 

APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 

BY AUCTION. 

At St. Osyth Priory, Essex, 700 Oak Timber 
Trees; 200 Elm ditto; and a large quantity of 
Poplar and Birch Seconds. 

At the Port of Cowes, a cargo of American Red 
and Yellow Pine Timber, Elm, Birch, Lathwood, 
Deals, and Deal Ends, ex. Grenville Bay, Robson, 
from Quebec. 





BY TENDER. 


In the Plantations of the Duke of Montrose, 
situate in the Parishes of Drymen and Buchanan, 
Stirlingshire : many Thousands of Larch Trees 
of seme size, adapted for Railway Sleepers, Roof- 
ing and Joisting, and other purposes. 





“TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘* The Earl of Haddington.’’—The letter con- 
taining the request accidentally escaped our atten- 


tion last week, The inscription sent may be | 


rendered inta Latin thus :— 
IN MEMORIAM 


CAROLI 
COMITUM DE HADDINGTONIA OCTAVI : 
or, 
IN MEMORIAM 
CAROLI 


OCTAVI INTER COMITES DE HADDINGTONIA, 


“Enquirer.’’—Although few, if any, font covers 
of an earlier period than the perpendicular remain, 
we should be disposed under the circumstances to 
design it in accordance with the style of the 
church, early English. We shall be glad to see the 
sketches. 

** Steel and Brass.’’ — A correspondent will be 
glad to be told of a preparation to weld cast steel, 
or of acement to join it: also the best way to 
braze brass. 

“Wood Pavements.’’—A country subscriber 
suggests that the grooves in wooden pavements 
should be renewed with a V shaped adze as they 
become obliterated. 

*¢ John Strudwick,”’ ‘‘M. P.,”’ and “ Artist.””— 
We regret that we have not space for many of the 
communications on the School af Design which 
we have received. 

“G. R. Lewis ”’ shall appear. 


‘4A Constant Subscriber.”’— The Fitzwilliam | 


Museum at Cambridge. 

** James Dean’’ (Tottenham.)— We cannot coin- 
cide in the advice given by Mr. D. to his clients in 
either case. The shed in the paddock cannot be an 
insulated building, according to the meaning of the 


Act, if it adjoin a public footpath: and even jf it | 


were an insulated building, it would be subject to 
supervision, except as to certain points. As re- 
gards the second case, the official referees have de- 
cided that ‘ vineries and such like buildings” are 


subject to supervision; and that the exemption to | 


which he refers extends only to settlement of rate. 
(See p. 279 ante). 

‘*'T.’’"—-Notice must be given to the district sur- 
veyor : the structure must be of fire-proof mate- 
rials. As to the shed ; it must not be of wood, un- 
less if is ‘‘ insulated " according to the meaning of 
the Act. 

** Curves.” —A correspondent asks for some ac- 
count of Mr. Bushforth’s engine for tracing a va- 
riety of curves, exhibited at the last mecting of the 
British Association, 


THE BUILDER. 


“* A Student ’’ may obtain any additional infor- 
mation he requires from Mr. Whishaw, the secre- 
tary. 

‘* A Constant Contributor.’’ (Falham).— Unless 
the erections mentioned are ‘“‘ insulated”’ they are 
liable to supervision. Notice must be given before 
any chimney stack or flue shall be begun to be 
built, pulled down, rebuilt, cut into, or altered. 

“W. H.”—His request for a view of Nasmyth’s 
steam pile-driver shall be remembered. 


articie on the National Gallery. 
** Railway Company’s Books. ’’ — A corre- 


We don't know of such. 
‘*G.H,,” * R. C.,” “J. §. Jr." —Nert week. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE HYDALEUM TEMPERANCE 
BUILDING ASSOCIATION. — Shares, 120i. ; 
Monthly Subscriptions, 10s. ; present Entrance Fee, 2s. 6d.; 
held at the Temperance Hall, 9, Church-road, St. George’s 
East. In this society the sums to be advanced on each share 
are fixed and certain ; those shareholders who require an ad- 
vance will receive it in rotation. 60/. will be advanced on 
each share in the first year, and this sum will be increased 
every succeeding year. No redemption fee. No bidding 
for shares. No deducting on discount from the advances. 
No fine on transfers, No fine on withdrawal. But every 
thing on a liberal, plain and intelligible, safe and certain 
plan. This is the society for the industrious classes to join ; 
the prospectus will well repay perusal, and may be had 
gratis of the Manager, WM. WITCOMB, 11, New Rutland- 
street, Mile-End ; Secretary, HENRY LEECH, 9, Church- 
road, St. George’s East. Applications by letter to be post- 
paid, with stamp for reply. Persons having house property 
to dispose of may always hear of a purchaser by forwarding 
full particulars, with the lowest price, to Mr. WITCOMB, 
as above. 
Opinions of the Press. 
** We hold Macarthur’s plan for forming building socie- 
ties to be a decided improvement.’’— Weekly Dispatch, 
““We cordially recommend Mr. Macarthur’s pamphlet. 
He has really simplified and improved the plan on which 
building societies are conducted.’’—Temperance Intelligence. 


PRIZES IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS AND 
PATENTEES, 
A GOLD MEDAL, value 1007. and a 
SILVER MEDAL, value 50/., will be given by Mr. 
M. JOSCELIN COOKE. The Gold medal for the best 
Patent, and the Silver medal for the best Design taken out 
or Registered at the OFFICE for PATENTS and DE- 
SIGNS, 20, Half-Moon-street, between the Ist of Novem- 
ber, 1844, and the Ist of June, 1846. The Prizes will be 
awarded by competent judges on the 10th June, 1846. The 
conditions to be observed, together with instructions, charges, 
and every information for obtaining Patents in England or 
Foreign Countries, or Registering Designs, will be forwarded 
gratis, on application to Mr. M. JOSCELIN COOKE, at 
the Office for Patents and Registration of Designs, 20, Half- 
Moon-street, Piccadilly, London. 


PAINTING BRUSHES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
TO PAINTERS, BUILDERS, &c. 
6.630 ERBNT saxo CO, 
MANUFACTURERS, 

11, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON, 
Offer to Painters, Builders, &c., Painting Brushes of a 
quality far superior to those generally offered for sale, to 
which they beg to call the attention of all who prefer quality 
and durability to apparent cheapness, 

000000.——7 in. Dusters. 
o00000.—7 in. ditto, extra. 
o0o00,—Ground Brushes. 
Plasteyers’ Brushes. 
Distemper ditto. Ground and Unground. 
Sash Tools, and Common Tools. 
Tar Brushes and Masons’ Brushes, and all other 
Brushes used by Painters and Artists. 

Lists of Prices of Painting Brushes, and of all other kinds 

of Brushes, forwarded on application. Established 1777. 


ARNISH.—It has long been adesideratum 
amongst the consumers of Varnish to obtain a good 
and genuine article; brilliancy, facility of drying, hardness, 
and Surability are the qualifications necessary, but these are 
seldom if ever found united. The experience of a life-time 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of this article, the 
great and important discoveries of modern chemistry, and 
the daily improvements in machinery, have enabled Messrs. 
George and Thomas Wallis to produce Varnishes (both oil 
and spirit) unrivalled in every respect, and they confidently 
recommend them to the trade, as deserving of notice both in 
price and quality. 

Builders, Coachmakers, Painters, and others may depend 
on being supplied with a genuine and unadulterated article. 
Fine Oil Varnish, from 10s. per gallon; best White Spirit 
Varnish, 21s. ditto; Best Spirit French Polish, 20s. ditto; 
White Lead, Oil, Turps, and Colours of every description at 
the very lowest prices.—WALLIS’S Varnish, Japan, and 
Colour Manufactory, 64, Long-acre, one door from Bow- 
| street. Established 1750. 


yj ALLIS’S PATENT LIQUID WOOD 
KNOTTING. — This newly-diseovered Liquid 




















Composition which Messrs. Geo. and Thos. Wallis have the 
satisfaction of introducing to the trade, possesses the im- 
| pertene ualification of effectually stopping Knots in Wood, 
| however bad, and preventing them eating through and dis- 
figuring the paint pose e y 
Many substances have been used and much time spent in 
endeavouring to finda cure for a bad Knot, but hitherto 
without success. Messrs. Wallis therefore feel much plea- 
owe fa offaxing to the public an article so long and anxiously 
ed for. 
In the application, skill is not required; a ean use it 
as well and effectuall as the best workmen : cheno to 
the work with a brush like common paint, can be used in all 
climates and situations, and does not require heat. d 
Sold wholesale and retail, by Messrs. G. and T. Wallis, 
Varnish, Japan, and Colour Manufacturers, No. 64, Long 
Acre, Price 20s. per gallon, 
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“J. L."’—We have not yet been able to read the | 


spondent asks for some published work shewing the | 
method by which the accounts of the various depart- 
ments are kept to produce a quarterly balance. | 





wn nf 


7) G’s TRACING-PAPER—It is 
@ warranted to take Ink, Oil, or Water colour, and 
s sold by MESSRS. ROBERSON AND CO., SOLE 
AGENTS, 51, LONG-ACRE, at the following cash prices:— 
THIN TRACING-PAPER. 
60 by 40, at 14/. Os. per Ream, or 15s. 0d. per Quire. 
40 by 30, at 72, Os, “a 7s. 6d. 45 
30 by 20, at 3. 158, es 4s. 0d, 55 
THICK TRACING-PAPER. 
40 by 30, at I4/. 0s. per Ream, or 15s. 0d. per Quire, 
30 by 20, at 7l. 108. os 8s. Od. o 
N.B,—Every sheet is stamped with the Initials of the 
Manufacturer. 
This beautifal and unequalled article is allowed to be the 
cheapest and most useful Paper hitherto introduced to the 
public, as will be best proved by a trial. 


TO RAILWAY SURVEYORS AND ENGINEERS. 


RACING PAPER. — SAMPLES for- 
warded by Post, free. — WATERLOW and SONS, 








} having devoted much attention to the manufacturing of the 


Received: ‘‘ Constant Reader ’’ (N.B.);“*B.B.;”" | 
“W.G.;” “*A.B.;’" “ Mr. Angall,’”’ and ‘ Journal | emgend Bo 
of the British Archeological Association. No.2.” | ” 





above article, have succeeded in producing @ Paper superior 
to any yet introduced, combining the great uisites of 
clearness and a surface, warranted to work well with pencil, 


CASH PRICES. 


Double Crown.....,30 by 20, 3s. per qr... #2 10s. per rm. 
Double dbie. do. ....40 by 30, 68. ,, #3 0 2 
Dble, dble, dbie. do. 60 by 46, 13s. ,, #110 2 


Outsides, half-price. 
MOUNTED DRAWING-PAPERS—LEVELLING 
BOOKS--MEASURING BOOKS, &e. 
The Railway Measuring Tape, 66 feet, 10s. 6d. 
WATERLOW and SONS, Wholesale Stationers, Printers, 
and Lithographers, 66 and 67, London-wall. 





VN ONS. BOUTIGNY’S EXPERI- 
4 MENTS on the FREEZING of WATER in RED- 
HOT CRUCIBLES, &e., will be repeated by Dr. Ryan. in 
his Lectures on the CAUSES of EXPLOSIONS in STEAM- 
BOILERS, daily at half-past Three, and in the Evenings of 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at Nine, at the 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, The AT- 
MOSPHERIC RAILWAY, carrying from Six to Eight 
Visitors at once, is lectured upon by Professor Bachhoffner, 
and exhibited daily, and in the Evenings. The art of 
SWIMMING and DIVING illustrated by a Youth Eight 
and a half years of age, the Son of Capt. Stevens, the 


| celebrated teacherof Swimming, on Mondays, Wednesdays, 


and Fridays at Two o’Clock, and on the Evenings of Tues- 
days and Thursdays, at half-past Eight. Ali the other 
popular Exhibitions and interesting Works as usual.—Ad.- 
mission, One Shilling’; Schools, half-price. 


OT WATER APPARATUS. — The 

a attention of architects, builders, and others, is 
respectfully requested to BENJAMIN FOWLER’S superior 
method of heating churches and chapels, halls, stair-cases, 
conservatories, forcing and green-houses, manufactories, and 
warehouses, kilns, rooms for drying timber, &c., and every 
variety of purpose for which artificial heat is required. Within 
the last twenty years some hundreds of buildings have been 
heated upon this plan, and the parties for whom they were 
executed are constantly expressing their satisfaction, also 
their willingness to vouch for their efficiency. An improved 
wrought-iron boiler, which requires no brickwork, may be 
seen in action upon the premises. BENJAMIN FOWLER, 





| 63, Dorset-street, Fleet-street. 





HOLBORN AND FINSBURY SEWERS, MIDDLESEX. 
TEXSHE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS 
for the LIMITS give NOTICE, that their Office, 


Hatton Garden, is open daily between the hours of Ten and 
Four, where information can be obtained (gratis) by persons 


| about to Purchase or Rent Houses or Property, or take Land 








for Building purposes, of the situation and level of the 
public Sewers, capable of affording sufficient Drainage, and 
which they recommend all such Persons to apply for at the 
above Office. By the Court, 

STABLE and LUSH, Clerks. 





COURT OF SEWERS FOR WESTMINSTER, AND 
PART OF MIDDLESEX, No. 1, Greek-street, Soho- 


square. els: ; : 

rg\O BUILDERS and Others interested in 

buildings or in ground for building upon, within the 
district under the jurisdiction of this Court, drained by water- 
courses falling into the river Thames, between the city of 
London and the parish of Fulham. 

The Commissioners hereby give notice, that by an Act of 
the 47th Geo, III. (chap. 7, local) it is required that, pre- 
viously to the making of any new sewer in any street, lane, 
or public way, or in any part intended te become a street, 
lane, or public way, or tocarry or drain off water from any 
house, building, yard, or ground, into any sewer under their 
management, or within their jurisdiction, a notice in writin 
shall be given to them, or to their clerk at their office, an 
that such new sewer or sewers shall be constructed and made 
in such manner and form asshall be directed by the said 
Commissioners, and not otherwise. 

And, in order to prevent the serious evils and inconveni- 
ences that must arise from ground proposed to be built upon 
being excavated at too great a depth, the Commissioners 
have directed that, upen aprlicaticn being made at this office 
previously to the excavation of such ground, information 
shall be given as to the lowest depth at which the same 
can be drained. 

And the Commissioners do also give notice that, when- 
ever the lower floors or pavements of buildings shall have 
been laid so low as not to admitof their being drained with 
a proper current, they will not allow any sewers, or draing 
into sewers, to be made for the service of such buildings. 

It is recommended to all persons about to purchase or take 
houses, or other —_— toascertain whether such premises 
have separate and distinct drains into common sewers. 

All petitions must be delivered at this office at least three 
clear days before they are presented to the Commissioners ; and 
all such petitions will be called on in the order of theirappli- 
cation, and the name of any party not present when called 
on to support the application will be struck out, and the pro- 
ceedings must in c quence d de novo. 

All communications made with any sewer without leave of 
the Commissioners will be cut off, and the parties making 
the same will subject themselves to a fine. 

The provisions of the Metropolitan Buildings Act (7 and 
8 Victoria, c. 84) do not supersede the authority of the 
Commissioners of Sewers in the above respects, but their 
powers are expressly reserved, and their regulations 
subservient to the purposes of that Act, The execution of 
such works, under the superintendence of the district sur- 





veyor alone, cannot therefore warrant the + of any 

sewers or drains within this commission, hor re the 

parties making _ — the penalties above mentioned. 
y order 


of Court, 
LEWIS C. HERTSLET, Clerk. 
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